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EVA D. KELLOGG Ebprror 


March 


62% A subtle red 
Of life is kindling every twig and stalk 
Of lowly meadow growths ; the willows wrap 
Their stems in furry white ; the pines grow gray 
A little in the biting wind ; mid-day 
Brings tiny burrowed creatures, peeping out 
lert for sun. 
Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
\ And, out of sight, are nursing April’s violets ! 
— HA. H. 





March should bring a change in school work. 


First, a vacation in which both teacher and children 
should learn the meaning of the word, “‘ devitalize” and 
how to gain the power that comes through repose. 


Then, as all find their way back to the school-room 
again, it should be with the same quiet joy of antici- 
pation that we go forth to meet a guest whom we have 
known before and for whom we have waited long. 


This guest? The fair maiden, Spring, sending her 
breezy courier in advance, but hiding underneath her 
winter mantle, so loosely worn, a warm heart, and a 
loving desire to reveal the pale gray of the “ pussy” 
buds, and to touch the willows with the soft yellow tint 
that makes us say, ‘‘ Spring is coming,” with a tone of 
delight we give to no other season-guest of all the 
year. 

Is the Spring-coming an old story to the teacher — 
so old that it has lost its early power to charm? It is 
to be hoped that if such a teacher is in any school- 
room, it is not in a primary school. The little ones 
have known so few springtimes and it has been such 
an eternity of waiting, as they reckon time, for the fall 
and winter to pass away, that it is a rare, sympathetic 
delight to watch these little human buds welcome their 
own springtime of the year. 
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To put ourselves in the children’s places, to see the 
tiny unfoldings with their wondering; honest eyes, is to 
make vital all the nature study of the spring months, 
and to do truer teaching, with fresher hearts than 
in all the rest of the year. It is a beneficent plan of 
nature that spring comes so slowly. We are too color 
starved and too hungry for freshness and newness to 
be able to bear or to thrive under too great a supply 
of the riches that are hidden just beyond our sight. 

We love the first grass blades and green shoots all 
the better because the heaven blue of the violet is yet 
only an anticipation. Let the teacher awaken an 
enthusiasm for each new unfolding, and let the children 
know that the first of every one of these will be wel- 
come indoors. Encourage an emulation as to who 
shall bring the first crocus and the first violet, and who 
shall get the first spring notes of the returning birds. 
The little stories and the bits of verses that interpret 
these spring harbingers should be close by in the desk, 
awaiting their places upon the blackboard. Stories 
and gems taught in this happy connection with the 
events themselves are the ones that mean most and 
stay longest. 


Self-Pity in the School-Room 


It is the worm at the root of all contentment and of 
all successful work. Search it out at the first sign of 
its uneasy gnawing and cast it forth forever. 

What are its signs? These are some of them. 


“T have 61 children in my room, and everybody will 
say that it is too many, and yet they expect just as 
much of me as if I had but twenty-five.” The self 
pity that goes with that statement makes it impossible 
for you to do all that you might, even with sixty-one. 
Of course it is too many —twenty too many at least. 
Nobody expects you to do as much as with only 
twenty-five. If you get repeated evidence of such 
unreasonableness, state the facts and the difficulties to 
your principal or superintendent, firmly, briefly and 
without that injured tone. Then go to your duty 
without the feeling that there is a conspiracy against 
you and that “it is no use.” Bear your pver-burden 
so well as to command admiration.  Self-pity only 
makes it heavier. 

Life is made up of things hard to bear both in and 
out of the school-room. The teacher across the hall 
is very certain that her room has the most rattling 
skeleton of any in the whole building, and that the one 
trial of her school life is that which she is the least 
fitted to bear well. 

The primary teacher down below is wondering what 
it must be like to have a good, square recitation on a 
subject that one enjoys,— and how much less wearing 
to have children large enough to care for themselves ! 

The grammar teacher upstairs looks in upon the 
primary room a moment and says, “ Aren’t they cun- 
ning? And so easy to discipline! Nobody expects 
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much of little children and everything they do is con- 
sidered so ‘ cute’.” 

The principal in the office looking over the whole 
situation and taking the criticisms of the whole school 
wonders if each individual teacher appreciates the dif- 
ference between the responsibility of one room and 
that of the whole building. 

And so on. Each is certain that his yoke presses 
a little heavier and in a little more sensitive spot than 
does that of his neighbor. 

To bear that yoke with a smile anda cheery word 
is almost to have relieved the weight. Everybody 
welcomes the fortunate individual who knows how to 
cover aches and give no sign. Everybody avoids and 
is repelled by the burden-bearer who wears the long 
face and is the victim of self-pity. 


“ Laugh and the world laughs with you? 
Weep and you weep alone.” 


is a bit of magic philosophy. What a world of happy- 
looking, popular teachers we should have if everybody 
had learned to make its application ! 


What is Meant by the Culture- 
Epoch Theory? 


HAT is this theory? It assumes this to be true, 
VW that the human race, during the long period of its 
ascent from animalism to moral consciousness and 
its present stage of intellectual development, has passed 
through certain phases of growth, each of which has contin- 
ued for many generations. These are now called the cul- 
ture-epochs of the race. Some of these have continued 
down to the present time. The spiritual infancy of man has 
representatives in Australia and some of the islands of the 
sea. Savages and barbarians are in the periods of child- 
hood and youth. Greece was an example of a very highly 
developed people in the youth period of the race. Rome 
represented the period of young manhood. The present is 
a period of higher order of reflection which characterizes a 
more mature manhood. Many of the links in this chain of 
human progress have been broken, and have fallen out, but 
history establishes the fact that the present epoch of enlight- 
enment is the product of the slow growth of man during 
ages upon ages of struggle. 

Another assumption of the culture-epoch theorists is, that 
the child of the present time, during its embryonic pre-natal 
growth, passes through all of the physical changes which 
Darwinian evolution declares animal life has passed through 
on its way to the creation of a human being, and that after 
birth it passes through the psychical changes which the race 
has passed through on its way from the lowest savage to a 
George Washington and an Abraham Lincoln. 

That these assumptions are true in the main, many scien- 
tists and psychologists admit. Granting that they are true, 
what is the bearing upon the process of educating the 
children ? 

The culture-ephoch theorists affirm that the mental food 
that nourished the race in the successive stages of its evolu- 
tion is best fitted to nourish the child in its passage through 
these stages. The ideals of those different epochs will be 
the successive ideals of the child.. The best that the race 
did when the /magination \ed the procession of psychical 
powers, for instance, will form the best course of study for 
the pupil while in this phase of his growth, Hence the 
course of instruction must be arranged with direct reference 
to these culture-epochs in the growth of the child, and the 
best material to be used is the best that the human race has 
thought and said in its different culture-epochs. 

So much by way of a very brief and imperfect answer to 
the question, What is the Culture-Epoch theory? It also 
suggests the inference which these theorists have drawn 
concerning the materia] and method to be used in teaching 
the children. 
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Assuming that, taken in a broad sense, the child repeats 
in himself the steps in the growth of the race, does it follow 
that the material and method of the race in any epoch, 
furnishes the best course of instruction for the child when 
he is passing through that epoch? To put the question in 
another form,— since it seems to be true that the food and 
manner of living of modern civilization promotes the growth 
of the physical embryo in its pre-natal condition, and it is 
not necessary to change the diet as it passes through its 
successive forms of animal life, in its progress towards a 
human being, so may it not be true that the psychical activ- 
ities of our present civilization may prove the best for 
carrying the child through his different culture-epochs, 
Must not his course of instruction be determined by his 
interests in the actual environment in which he lives, rather 
than his interest in an environment which his imagination 
constructs, of a far away period, strange to this present time? 
By and by he may go back there with profit, but must he 
not first find himself in the here and the now? 

And, again, how far is it true that the child’s culture- 
epochs correspond with those of the race? Is there nota 
fund of what the scientists call “inherited knowledge,”— 
strong and impelling tendencies for certain psychical activ- 
ities—which belong to our modern civilization? The 
method of instruction must bear in mind the culture-epochs 
of the child, but are not these advancing epochs of the child 
steps in his progress toward a broader and deeper knowl- 
edge of the present rather than of the past? Shall he not 
stand on the vantage ground of this fuller knowledge in 
beginning to estrange himself, and come into the life-experi- 
ence of the former epochs of our civilization? 

These are some of the questions yet to be considered, and 
they must be answered before the culture-epoch theory can 
take the field unchallenged. 

The purpose of this paper is to state this theory and sug- 
gest the problems that it calls into being, and not to suggest 
answers to these questions. 

No great modification of a world’s system of teaching the 
young can be accomplished except by very slow degrees, 
and by proving its right to come in at every door it seeks to 


enter. * * * 





Landmarks in History of 
Education VI 


A TRAINING TEACHER 


S we open the door upon the educational means and 
A ends of the Christian era, let us stand a moment on its 

threshold, and cast a glance backward as well as for- 
ward. Here the ways part. A new and softer influence 
arises, and the spiritual side of education, inaugurated by 
Socrates in Greece, is enlarged and beautified by the advent 
of the Great Teacher from Palestine. 

Certain points in the lives of Socrates and Christ have a 
startling similarity. Perhaps a moment will not be lost if 
passed in reviewing the points of coincidence, in the experi- 
ence of these two sources of inspiration. Both were poor ; 
both had disciples; both were persecuted; both were 
accused of corrupting the public mind by their false teach- 
ings ; both inaugurated new methods of instruction; both 
were tried and condemned to death ; neither desired to save 
the present life ; and each was confident that truth would 
spread, more widely and rapidly by his death. The perse: 
cutors of Socrates were the popular teachers, called Sophists ; 
the persecutors of Christ were the same, known as Pharisees. 

In method both believed that the teaching instrument is 
interrogation ; and used it in order to bring to view essential 
marks or qualities, of the parts of the lesson. The whole 
was then reduced to unity and made clear on the principle 
of similarity. 

With Christ the object lesson, and the questions involved, 
characterized all teaching,— the material truth preceding 
the spiritual; the question being used to resolve and to 
integrate. 


The mission of Christ was not identical, but parallel, with 
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that of Socrates, one dying for intellectual, the other for 
spiritual truth, each endeavoring to start and purify a stag- 
nant stream. Christ came not to destroy but to fulfil, to 
restore to words their lost content, and his persecution was 
the culmination of bad teaching, the result of following liter- 
ally the words of the Old Testament. Christ said, “ ye have 
made the law of God of none effect by your traditions.” 

During the time of Socrates and Christ, the tendency 
was toward great spirituality—and then, the climax being 
reached, the educational pendulum began to swing around 
and back until the time of Bacon, or the practical age. 

The historical line of ed- 
ucational progress shows, 
that one sharp reaction 
follows another. The sup- 
pression of one error is 
usually followed by the 
ascendancy of another, 
in the opposite direction. 
History gives us as an ex- 
ample the establishment 
of Quaker simplicity, fol- 
lowing the most extreme 
formalism. If graphic 
representation were at- 
tempted, the historical 
line of progress might be 
represented by sharp de- 
viations ; the ideal line, by every point falling directly 
over every other point, but the safe and sure course, flexible 
yet tenacious, would follow the gently upward and onward 
line of grace. (See illustration.) 

Leaving then our examination of the past and pagan, at 
the portal of the Christian era, before plunging into the 
silent centuries, let us give an hour to the Influence, which 
introduced new elements; brought the conception of the 
equality of all human beings; taught that man as man was 
free and owed allegiance only to God ; raised the poor ; edu- 
cated the ignorant ; and to the idea of equality added that 
of liberty. 

Out of what environment came this influence, which, 
after a thousand years of spiritual captivity, has driven 
cruelty and barrenness from the school-room, and replaced 
it with whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of good report ? 

Passing in time to the first third of the first century A.D., 

and in space to Palestine in Asia, the birth-place of man 
and of the New Education, we find no schools. In Europe 
and in Africa, germs of future universities had been depos- 
ited; but “round about Jerusalem,” there were neither 
schools to promote intelligence, nor books to feed it. The 
only university, was the universal congregation of the people 
themselves. 
, Three times in each year, every male inhabitant was com- 
manded to appear and to remain for a week, at Jerusalem. 
Here the people mingle in the same festivities, utter the 
same songs of praise, and offer the same sacrifices. To be 
thrown into this mighty stream of pilgrims, for Josephus tells 
us that in A. D. 65, the number was about three millions, 
was, for the time, an education in itself. The hills were 
white with tents, covered as with an encamped host, flocking 
to the Temple. 

A kind of ecclesiastical exchange, for public, literary, or 
professional business was established in the Royal Porch, on 
the south side of the Temple; and it was here that the 
great Teacher gave lessons to the people, and discoursed 
with the Scribes and Pharisees. Here, also, early Chris- 
tians used to assemble for conversation and worship. 

Through the cathedral-like aisles of the Porches, through 
the Temple itself, at once brain and heart of the nation, 
surged the whole people in the great annual visitations. 
Then, like blood renewed and purified, it carried back new 
life and enthusiasm to every extremity of the land. Out of 
this school came the Teacher, tender in sympathy, gentle in 
manner, loving in habit, warm in friendship. 

Christ is not a mere ideal of thought, but is known as a 
member of actual history, whose life, sufferings and death, 
brought a new system of education,— a system founded on 
the Christian, as opposed to the former pagan idea, 
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One of his greatest lessons to teachers is found in the use 
made of the parable. Men will remember an illustration 
longer than a principle. Again we learn much from the 
exquisite distinction as to method applied. In no case did 
he confound the measures employed to secure spiritual and 
physical results. In his career as teacher not an instance is 
given, in which the two realms, matter and mind, are treated 
alike. 

By a direct act of will, pride was never changed to 
humility ; the slender stores of ignorance were never changed 
suddenly, into the riches of knowledge; no miracle was 
ever wrought upon the human soul; the storm of human 
passion was never commanded to obey him, or controlled 
by his irresistible will. Physical material was managed, 
according to its nature; but the human soul he left free 
treated it according to its peculiar constitution. 

Here we have the most admirable illustration of “ con- 
formity to nature,” in a sense intensive and radical, and in 
almost open contrast to that usually attached to the phrase. 
All former movements had acted upon the character from 
without. Christ transferred the seat of action to the soul 
itself, in order to render it capable of self-control. Former 
dispensations had sought to overcome and put down. The 
master developed new forces within, excited new growth, 
sought to bring to new birth a whole and perfect manhood 
and womanhood, that needed not special patterns, and 
trivial rules for every act. 

Until this time inward growth had been strangled with 
outwardness. ‘The fruit hidden by leaves could not ripen. 
Christ aimed not at new systems of morals or philosophy, 
but at a new soul, with new capabilities under new spiritual 
influences. The new life thus began, and soon demanded 
new and better conditions, and fewer rules. Little by little 
it was slowly learned, that new wine could not be kept in 
old bottles. 

It is for those who regard the Gospels not as history, but 
as gradually unfolding myths with perhaps a germ of fact, to 
explain how, in that early age, this exquisite distinction, so 
difficult to maintain after two thousand years of training, 
was then and by Him invariably observed. The furrow was 
open and the seed sown, but it was left to germinate by its 
own laws, and according to its own nature. 

The highest philosophy of education was applied, by 
divinely artistic measures. Then —#in the first century — 
truth was addressed to the understanding, motive to the 
will, and feeling to the emotions. Yet the nineteenth century 
philosophers tell us, that it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the first appeal was made to the world, for the 
training of the threefold nature of man. 

Then ahd later few caught a clear vision of the true spirit 
— kingdom ; but it was the birthday of new ideas, which 
from that time began to agitate minds. It is difficult to-day 
to send through the ear, that which can only be truly dis- 
cerned through the spirit that giveth understanding. 

The introduction of a new conception of the ends of 
human life struck a blow, destined to be fatal sooner or 
later to pagan education ; but already the schools themselves 
had become so degenerate, if not corrupt, that a revival 
amounting to a revolution was greatly demanded. Some 
great new spiritual force was necessary to reform society, 
and particularly the education of the young. That force 
was at hand in Christianity, ready to take the first step in 
the new ethical ideal. 

In little more than two hundred years from the birth of 
Christ, Constantine had placed the Christian cross upon his 
banner ; and in three hundred years the life had departed 
from the eastern as well as western heathen schools. 

At Constantinople, Alexandria, Athens, Antioch, Carthage 
and Rome, decay had begun, which in half a century ended 
in death. Every effort was made to arrest the decline ; but 
the causes lay too deep. All educational institutions must 
die, which do not promote the spiritual interests of man. 
This the Romano-Hellenic schools had ceased to do. The 
new formative force of Christianity was winning its way, and 
disintegrating ancient morals, philosophy, and religions. 
Other causes worked in harmony with Christian antipathy, 
and in less than five hundred years after the death of Christ, 
all pagan schools were suppressed by the edict of Justinian. 
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“Tene School Children 


(The following is taken from Zhe Child-Study Monthly Chicago.) 
1 Tests of Vision 


The vision of 65,000 school children has been tested. 
The tests recently made under the supervision of the writer 
upon 21,000 school children in Illinois revealed that defects 
in vision increase from grade to grade with the increase of 
school work. Thus the visual defects are greatest, 7. ¢., 
vision is worst, in children of the fourth or fifth reader 
grade than it. is in the first reader grade or kindergarten. 
You are not a skilled optician, therefore you will'be unable 
to tell just exactly whaz is the matter with a particular child’s 
defective eyes, but it is possible for the fact of defect to be 
known. A case in point for the purpose of illustration. 
The writer recently visited a school. The teacher had 
written certain “test examples” on the blackboard back of 
her desk, in the front of the room. The problems were in 
arithmetic, and were concerned with “ Partial Payments.” 
Four or five dates were given to designate the time of the 
various payments. The problems were to be solved by the 
various members of the “‘ A”’ class, most of whom had seats, 
as it happened, in the back part of the room. The results 
were handed in. All but one, a bright-faced, industrious 
boy, were successful in getting the right answers. He was 
ordered to remain in at recess and work the problem over. 
His method of solution was perfectly correct. He had not 
copied the dates correctly, hence the error in his answers. 
The teacher accused him of carelessness. I asked the 
teacher to go to the back of the room (after the boy had 
gone out) and having changed the dates, I requested her to 
write them on a convenient slate. This she did, and came 
forward to compare what she had written on the slate with 
the dates on the blackboard. She had copied four out of five 
incorrectly, even though she wore spectacles. Now she had 
chided the boy for carelessness, when it was absolutely a 
physical impossibility for him to read the figures on the 
board at that distance, just as it was for the teacher. He 
was chided because of physical defect that by simple tests 
could have been recognized and thus harm would not have 
wrought by the teacher. 


How to Test Vision 

Get Snellen’s Test Cards. (These will be furnished by 
the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Illinois, 
for ten cents postage paid. Address as suggested above. 
Or you can get them at a higher price of any firm dealing 
in optical supplies.) The distance at which any of the 
types should be read easily is shown on the card — some at 
a distance of ten feet, others at twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty, seventy-five feet, etc. 

In testing, the child should walk soward the card. Test 
each eye separately, holding the hand or card before the 
eye not being tested. This is done for the purpose of 
finding out which eye is the stronger and least defective. 
Seldom, if ever, are the two eyes perfect mates. Note 
whether the right eye is the stronger in right-handed chil- 
dren, and the left eye in left-handed children, or not. Make 
these formal and accurate tests if possible. The results will 
more than repay the time and trouble expended. Several 
teachers have found it necessary to rearrange the seating of 
their pupils after making the eye tests, according to their 
visual capacities, because on testing them, it was found that 
some of the children who could see the best had front seats, 
while others, who had very defective vision occupied the 
back seats. The trying difficulties of those having defective 
vision give rise to “‘ Eye Strain,” and from this the habitual 
and chronic “nervous” or “school headache” develops as 
a natural consequence. 

If you cannot make the formal eye tests with the optical 
cards, as already suggested, then at least write a sentence on 
the blackboard, ordinary size and style, with a view of 
discovering which children can read it and at what localities. 
Can all the pupils read it from the rear of the room? 

In this connection let me remind you to note the printed 
type in the text-books used by your pupils. Among the 
main points to be considered are the size, thickness and 
shape of the letters. Type should be legible at the distance 


of twenty-two inches. To this end the letters must be at 
least 1.6 millimeters high. Smaller type is injurious to the 
eyes of the child. Many of the school books contain letters 
that are entirely too small—e. g., atlases and geographies. 
As to the style of type and the form of the individual letters 
we must remember that in reading we always glance along 
the line at a little distance above the center of the letters. 
We should remember, then, that the upper part of the letters 
are of especial importance. These should always be open 
and plain. Again, the shorter the line, the more easily it 
can be read. The distance between the several letters as 
well as the distance between the words is also of prime 
importance. The page should always be well leaded, 
making good interlinage. As Dr. Hermann Cohn puts it, 
“In the future I would have all school authorities, with 
measuring rule in hand, prohibit the reading of books not 
conforming to the following measurements: The height of 
the smallest ‘n’ must be at least .o6 inches, the least width 
between the lines must be .1 inches, the least thickness of 
the ‘n’ must be .o1 inches, the shortest distance between 
the letters must be .o3 inches, the greatest length of the 
text line must be but 4 inches, and the number of letters on 
a line must not exceed 60.” Furthermore, all type should 
be black, on paper that is untransparent, with a yellowish 
(as in manilla paper) or greyish white tint. Of the books 
used in our schools, our reference books, such as our atlases 
and our dictionaries, are the most poorly printed. We all 
recognize that school books are better printed in the United 
States than in any other country in the world, but that does 
not mean that there is no further room for improvement. 
With respect to writing, the vertical script is by far the best 
for the child’s eye. Remember that it is an incontrovertible 
truth that defective vision will eventually cause nervous 
disorders in any child. 


2 A Test of the Powers of Visual Comparison 


This test can also be employed in any school-room. Give 
each child a clean card with nothing but a single horizontal 
line drawn or printed thereon, like this : 


Ask each pupil to bisect the line exactly in the middle, or 
as nearly as he can, judging the middle point with the aid of 
the eye alone, using no rule or measure. As a matter of fact 
no pupil will divide the line at exactly the middle point. 
The amount of error can then be measured with a millimeter 
scale and then calculated in per cents with facility and 
accuracy. Now this exercise tests not only the visual 
judgment or powers of visual comparison, but it also cu/t- 
vates accurate perception. ‘The child observes more and 
more closely with each successive test and may finally reach 
absolute perfection in his judgment. Close attention is also 


induced. 
(Cards of proper size with standard lines printed thereon 
will be furnished at twenty cents per hundred.) ‘ 


3 Visual Memory 


Draw a line, ¢, g., six inches long, on blackboard. Ask 
all to observe it closely, then ask each pupil of the class to 
reproduce it, 7. ¢., each draw a line as nearly as possible of 
the same length as your- original line. Perhaps in the first 
exercise you will have lines of as many different lengths as 
you have pupils. Measure the error in each line, and 
calculate the grade of each pupil for visual memory in per 
cents. Or to make it easier and more simple, draw the 
standard line as suggested above ; then erase and draw five 
lines of different lengths, one of which is the same as first or 
standard line, the other four of various lengths, but each 
differing only a little from the standard line, being either a 
trifle longer or shorter. Number these lines, and then ask 
your pupils to select the one of the five which is like the 
original standard which you drew and then erased. An 
attentive eye and a good visual memory certainly result 
from this cultivation. 


4 Accuracy of Touch 
We should also test the child’s accuracy in touching a 
given point. Place before the child a card upon which 
there are several small dots, and request him to touch one 
of the dots with a pencil, the arm being held free above the 








desk. His hand will not move to the exact point which his 
will commands, and he is sure to make some sort of an 
error. After he makes a dot, you can measure the error by 
taking a ruler or pair of compasses, estimating the distance 
between the original dot that you designated for him to 
touch and the one actually made by the child. 


Simple Method of Testing the Hearing 


About 60,000 children have had their hearing tested. 
How? A stop-watch is usully employed. ‘The pupil is 
seated blindfolded and the ear not being tested should be 
closed with a bit of soft cotton, not pressed very far into the 
ear, or the ear can be held shut. Hold the stop-watch on a 
line with the ear. Let it begin to tick at a distance of 
twenty-five feet from the ear. Notice the distance from the 
child at which the ticking can be heard by him when the 
watch is brought “oward the ear. Use the same watch in 
testing all the pupils, as watches differ in the loudness with 
which they tick. 

A simpler method, not quite so accurate, however, is to 
simply use the voice. Dictate sentences, words, or better, 
consonants and figures, and bid the pupil write them. Make 
a note of those pupils who demand an increase of loudness 
in order to hear what you dictate. You are thus enabled to 
separate those who have defective hearing from those whose 
hearing is normal. 





March Winds 


AGNEs S. Cook 


The winds of March are in from the sea, 
And loud are the horns of their yeomanry 
Riding the rain over hillside and lea, 

The wild, free winds of March! 


But horns and hurly-burly bring 
The dreaming buds’ awakening, 


And they are heralds of the Spring, 
The joyous winds of March! 


Early Spring in the Country 


School-room 


A. C. SCAMMELL 


RB’ the calendar of country children, spring begins the 


first or second Monday in April, according to the con- , 


dition of the roads. For schools re-open after two 
months or possibly the entire winter’s vacation. Are the 
children glad to see spring and one another on this Monday, 
this grand rallying day? As glad as we are of the season 
that brings around our “Class Reunion.” And so spring 
begins her blessed work in the children’s hearts and in 
Nature about the same time. 

The country teacher and her pupils are favored, for spring 
invites them to her opening, and then she charms them to 
stay all through the season. 

In the city school-room, spring is not the hostess, but the 
tardy guest who must be urged to come and coaxed to stay. 

Spring keeps open house in the country. Not a closet 
nor a cranny does she close to her curious children. 

Since she entertains so royally, is it a wonder that she is 
heartsick when, as a city guest, she must sit in wooden 
boxes and in tin cans on the window-sill, looking out, not 
on her greening hills, but on dull brick walls? 

We think of this the first March-April mornings, on the 
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way to our work. Winter’s snowy footsteps may still be 
seen in the woods and in the sheltered valleys, and we feel 
his frosty breathing. But it isn’t the heart that shivers’ 
while we sing : 
“ What matters it though wild the March winds blow? 

Bear patiently her lingering frost and snow; 

For all the sweet beginnings of the spring 

Beneath her cold, brown breast lie fluttering.” 

How shall we interest the children in spring’s wonders? 
How, except we become as the children, growing en- 
thused day by day with them as together we follow the 
course of study that Nature maps out for us? 

Sometimes we have translated Freebel’s “Come, let us 
live with the children” into “ Let us live for the children,” 
and we have done a deal of hard work for our pupils that 
they would better have done for themselves. 

May it not be wise to draw up a set of spring resolutions 
for our guidance? 


Resolved: That Nature is best understood and enjoyed when read in 
the original. 


Resolved ; That we will not waste time that should be given to the 
study of the original on book translations. 


Resolved; That the boundaries of our school-room shall reach as far 
as our fullest capacity for walking — five miles at least. 


Resolved: That we will not seek to fill the mind with curious facts 
about Nature, so much as we will strive to fill the heart with loving rev- 
erence toward her. 


Resolved : That we will open the eyes of our pupils to see Nature’s 
visions, attune their ears to catch her harmonies, and speed their feet at 
her call. 


The children will tell us that they love spring. They 
mean the beautiful maiden, Spring. 

We want to teach them to welcome her at her birth, to 
love her as the moody, moaning child she is in March and 
early April. Then as they watch her blossom into lovely 
maidenhood, they will have for her a tender, worshipful 
affection that will keep her in the heart all the while she is 
away from the year. 

What a good time we are all going to have this term! 
We'll all play truant together, with never a black mark on 
the register to show for it. If Jack Frost has loosened the 
ground with his ice-ploughs, we will go out with the children 
the very first day of school, and with spoon, spade, or stick 
we will begin to dig. Out will crawl the pink earthworms. 
Perhaps not a boy has thought of them except as a bait for 
fishing. We will watch them as they carry their rich loads 
of loam to the surface. And we teachers will watch our 
children as their faces light with the new thought that these 
little tolers in the dark are the farmer’s earliest helpers. 

We have opened the way for our acquaintance with the 
queer little ant families a few weeks later. ' 

Under the shelter of umbrellas, we will watch the work of 
the raindrops in the April showers. We shall not take cold 
in the little while we are out if our minds are all aglow with 
interest. 

Later we will invite the children to a morning climb up 
the mountain side to find the birthplace of some pretty 
brooklet. We will follow its windings, and listen to the 
story of its travels, during many an afternoon walk. We 
will search for the children that have lain awake all winter 
under their snowy coverlet, the winter fern, the saxifrage 
and the mosses. 

The Pussy Willows shall purr us something new this 
spring. Wherever the arbutus opens her eyes she shall see 
the little children bending over her with loving welcome. 

Believing that Nature’s growths can be best studied in 
their home and in their entirety, we will not often separate 
them from their kindred to bring them indoors for analysis. 
In the faith that Nature is her own interpreter, we will use 
our text-books on Nature as an index only. 

Is it theory that when the branch is severed from the 
tree, a sensation akin to pain is felt by the tree? We half 
believe it. We have noticed that sensitive children are 
thoughtful about this, and that they seem sorry for withered 
leaves and flowers. 

Perhaps in other springtimes, when the early Mayflowers 
came, we have helped the children to make the school-room 








a bower of blossoms. We have encouraged prodigality, 
thinking to make the children love flowers the more. Did 
this profusion suggest commonness? As the children, after 
a few hours, swept out the flowers, crushed and of sickening 
odor, did the sense of wastefulness, perhaps of death, make 
them wish that they had left them growing against Nature’s 
background, in their pretty waving vases of grass and fern? 

Children’s giving of flowers to their teacher, at first a pure 
pleasure, may become a careless habit, with no lovingness 
in it. How shall we instil the pure spirit of giving into 
their natures? 

A few well-chosen flowers, grouped as Nature groups 
them, with effect to harmony and color, and given as an 
expression of love — what dearer gift can our pupils offer 
us? Shall we accept their flowers unless so given? The 
refusal of a careless gift may grieve at first, yet it may be 
the needed lesson. 

Shall we learn the names of many wild-flowers this 
season? We would better learn to know and love their 
faces. What if we are bidden to press and mount so many 
specimens? Well, if we must, we must; but we would 
better be learning spring songs and memory gems made by 
Nature’s lovers. Really, teachers, does not the pressing of 
flowers make you think of “the slaughter of the inno- 
cents?’”’ Let’s plead want of time and of — inclination. 

Think of all the wonders of insect, reptile, and bird life 
that these spring days are to reveal! Shall we add to our 
knowledge of these by dissection? What these little 
creatures will not tell us while living, we will not wrest from 
them when dead. 

When shall we find time for all our book studies? This 
healthful outdoor study is the best preparation for indoor 
work, since it clears the brain and stimulates every energy. 

Because we grow so weary at the last, the school year 
does not always go out with a song. But shall it not this 
year for the strength and gladness that Nature shall give us? 


The Dull Pupil 


KATHERINE K1ITz 


O we not make serious mistakes in that we are always 
[) ready to censure the slow pupil? 

Here is little Olga, naturally timid, and seemingly 
dull. She is constantly failing. The teacher takes great 
pains to notice it, and when she calls her arithmetic class, 
she keeps before her mind the too oft-repeated failures of 
the child. On calling for 4 X 5, all hands are raised save 
one; the child notices her teacher looking at her, and 
immediately becomes confused. Sarcasm and disgust are 
. plainly written on the teacher’s face. With, “Of course, 
Olga, you don’t know ; you never do!” she passed on. Is 
not this a cruel thrust? Do we consider what we are doing? 
Do not let us make the dullard believe he “ never knows,” 
but help and encourage him with kind words and gentle 
ways. Let us cheer him on to quicker ways; encourage 
him with gentleness and sympathy. How much better for 
Olga if her teacher had said, “What, Olga! Don’t you 
know? I’m sure you can answer as well as the rest. Now 
think a little while, and let me see your hand, too.” Thus 
by encouraging, we give them faith in themselves, and 
strength to do, what before, was seemingly hard. Dear 
comrades, if we have an Olga, do not let us chill all that is 
best in her, but help along a thousand times rather than 
hinder once. 


“ It is not so much what we say, 
As the manner in which we say it.” 





Who Was It? 


Who was it gave the signal? 
We did not hear a word — 

When yesterday the crocus bloomed 
And we listened to a bird. 


To-day the garden bed is white 
Beneath the driving snow, 
But the spring is near — we need not fear — 
For the birds and flowers know. 
— Anna M. Pratt 
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A Snow-Drop 


“ Out from the grass plot, 
A snow drop came peeping ; 
So early in spring 
That the garden was sleeping ; 
Every leaflet and bud 
Wrapt in safest keeping.” 





(Adapted) 
A seed lay in the earth waiting. 
pushed itself straight up till at last it felt as if it was in the 


After a long time it 


open air, for it could breathe. What a delicious breath it 
was! It was rather cold, but so refreshing. 

It grew and grew, and kept up its head very steadily, 
meaning to see the sky the first thing, and leave the earth 
quite behind as well as beneath it. 

But its head felt very heavy and a cold wind rushed over 
it and bowed it down to the earth, and the flower saw that 
the time of the singing bird had not come, that the snow 
covered the whole land, and that there was not a single 
flower in blossom but itself. And it half closed its leaves in 
terror for it was very lonely. So it yielded to the wind, 
dropped its head to the earth, and looked no more upon the 
sky, but on the snow. : 

By and by the wind stopped, and the cold died away and 
the snow sparkled like pearls and diamonds and the flower 
knew that it was the holding of its head up that hurt it so, 
for that its body came of the snow and that its name was 
Snowdrop. 


The Mechanics of Written 
Work 


CLARA G. ROBINSON State Normal School, Cortland N. Y. 


NY teacher who has used dictation exercises every day 
in her language work, has surely found that the chil- 
dren now readily master the mechanics of written 


‘work, that their manuscripts contain fewer errors and that 


she is saved much of the drudgery that was formerly occa- 
sioned by their compositions. Complaint comes from the 
teachers in the higher institutions of learning, that most 
students are unable to punctuate a paragraph correctly, and 
that in the later years of school life, it seems almost impos- 
sible to teach them todo so. It is much easier to teach a 
child of ten to capitalize and punctuate than to aid the 
student of twenty to form the habit. 

Persistence and perseverance alone will enable a child to 
master the mechanics of written work, and he should have 
daily practice in such work from the first year of his school 
life. He should use capitals, commas and periods in their 
proper places, just as he would cross his /’s or dot his 2’s. 

The work of reading and correcting manuscript is dreary 
and tedious at best, and after it is all done, who has ever 
felt that the child was benefitted in a measure conmmensu- 
rate with the teacher’s toil? Of course, the children’s com- 
positions must be looked over, but much of the drudgery 
connected with such work may be obviated by dictation 
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a twink-ling for me.” 
you were not here!” 


From Songs for Little Children by Eleanor Smith. Published by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass , and Thomas Charles, Chicago 


exercises. ‘Ten minutes each day devoted to this work will 
be a most profitable investment of time. 

The exercises are easily managed by sending one or two 
children to the board, while the others write at their seats. 
The sentences should be short, and the teacher should read 
the whole sentence before the pupils are allowed to write. 
After all the sentences are written, the work on the board 
may be criticised and corrected, and then the children in 
their seats should correct their own exercises. 

Five or six sentences a day will suffice, but it is important 
to have one definite point in view when selecting them. 
One exercise, for example, should consist of sentences in 
which the apostrophe is in the possessive singular ; another 
should have for its aim, drill in writing contractions ; a third, 
quotations, and so on. With the little children, too much 
variety would lead to confusion. If one exercise consisting 
of the five or six sentences, included quotations, contrac- 
tions and possessives, there would be no one fact impressed 
on the pupils’ minds. Miscellaneous exercises are profitable 
only after each principle is thoroughly mastered. 

Any good language book provides excellent material for 
these exercises, but it is better to employ them to strengthen 
other work. Perhaps the children are studying insects ; 
the dictation may take this form: The parts of the bee are 
the head, thorax and abdomen. On the bee’s head are two 
compound eyes, three simple eyes and two antenne. 
Drones, workers and a queen bee are found in every swarm. 
(All this work should /o/ow the development lesson in 
geography or observation in nature study, whenever develop- 
ment and observation can be used.) 

When we remember that 75 per cent of the children in 
our schools leave before they are twelve years old, it seems 
important that they should master almost all the forms which 
they shall need in every day life. They should be taught to 
write declarative, interrogative, imperative and exclamatory 
sentences ; also business and social letters, notes of invita- 
tion and acceptance and regrets for the same, telegrams, 
bills and receipts. 

As for the different uses of punctuation marks and cap- 
itals which children need to learn, the following tabulated 
form may be the most concise way of presentimg them : 

Capital 

1 Beginning of a sentence. 
2 Proper nouns. 
@ Names of persons. 
6 Names of places. 
¢ Names of days and months. 
Titles of respect. 
Principal words in titles of books. 


3 
4 





5 First word of a quotation when it makes complete 
sense in itself. 
Period 
1 Close of statements and commands. 
2 In abbreviations, 
Comma 
1 In words of a series. 
2 With a name used in direct address. 
3 Short quotations when they make complete sense in 
themselves. 
Apostrophe 
1 Possessives. 
2 Contractions. 
Hyphen 
1 Compound words. 
1 Divided words. 


When teaching children to write quotations, it is well to 
begin with one which is in itself a statement and which also 
introduces the sentence, as, “ Henry Hudson sailed into 
New York Bay in 1609,” said May. The next form to con- 
sider is: Mary said, “ Henry Hudson sailed into New York 
Bay.” After these forms are thoroughly learned, let the 
pupils take this: “ When did Henry Hudson sail into New 
York Bay?” asked the teacher. Then the interrogative 
clause may be given last. All of these forms may be taken 
by third grade (year) children, but the divided quotation 
would better be postponed until later. 

Another form of work which cannot properly be called 
dictation, but which helps the pupils to master the mechan- 
ics of written language is such work as this: A dog was 
crossing a bridge he had a piece of meat in his mouth see- 
ing his own shadow in the water he thought it was another 
dog what do you think he did he tried to get the piece of 
meat from the dog in the water and so he lost his own 
supper don’t you think he was a greedy dog 

The separation of the above paragraph into sentences is 
delightful to children of the second and third grades, and I 
know of nothing which so thoroughly cultivates the sentence 
sense in written work. 

Dictation exercises cannot supersede composition work, 
but they do furnish a more concise form of drill. ‘They are 
more easily corrected. So far as the mechanical part is 
concerned pupils receive more benefit from dictation than 
from composition, because the work may be criticised in 
their presence and they may be required to correct their 
own exercises; and last but not least, the teacher's time 
and strength are saved, so that out of school she may devote 
her energies to that which is more profitable to herself and 
to her profession. 
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‘Try This 

I wish that some teachers would try the following plan. 
Get hold of the examination questions given to your pupils 
last year. Without warning, examine them again on the 
same questions. If possible, compare the results with last 
year’s papers. Besides the immediate value of such studies 
as this last, they might prove of wider value. These things 
that no child remembers for a year — what about teaching 
them for this year? If they must be known, how must we 
change our method to make them stay known? If they 
only give discipline, is it possible that something which the 
child seizes upon with more hunger will give even more 
discipline ? — Suggestions for Child Study 


A New Use for Old Paper 


A Novelty in Modelling 


(This method was evolved and applied by the teachers of the public school of the 
town of Superior, Miss J. E. Moore, Principal.) 


T's need of form teaching is now acknowledged by all 


good teachers, and drawing and modelling are the best 
means towards this end. 


Drawing without modelling is ineffective, as the child. 


fails to comprehends solids, without the object, and gains 
the clearest conception when the object is of his own make. 

Clay and putty have both been used. Clay is the better, 
as it is cleaner and cheaper, but both are so expensive or 
difficult to handle that many teachers use neither. 

An article in the Primary EpucaTion in 1894 suggested 
the use of paper pulp for map molding. A teacher who 
could not afford either clay or putty tried the method sug- 
gested for preparing paper and found it possible, and since 
then has made many improvements In manipulation and 
application. 

It was discovered that common newspaper could be sub- 
stituted for the new paper suggested, and that children 
could be interested in tearing it into small bits and pound- 
ing them into pulp when moistened. 

In the school referred to the paper is put into a tin 
bucket and at recess some one is always ready to punch and 
pound the mass with:sticks till it reaches such a consistency 
that it can be squeezed into a mass by the hand. 

All lumps are squeezed soft, a little gum tragacanth added 
and the pulp is ready for use. 

It dries nearly white, and very light and tenacious, with 
no inclination to crumble. 

Success with maps led to an inspiration. 
pulp not be utilized in the drawing class? 

An experiment proved that it could be, to great 
advantage. 

A sheet of brown paper was laid on each desk, together 
with a handful of pulp. It is perfectly clean, not soiling 
the hands or dress, and yields readily to the same treatment 
given to putty, except that small parts of objects, such as 
handles or ornaments, may not be so easily made. 

The perfectly smooth surface given by putty has not yet 
been secured, but the work is in its infancy, and all the 
possibilities of the material have not yet been developed. 

For all practical purposes in primary work it is the cheap- 
est, most useful and effective substance ever used. 

At. the last Thanksgiving entertainment the little ones 
modelled Forefathers’ Rock and a Pilgrim’s hat, to their 
great pleasure. 

The substance is similar to the macerated treasury notes 
that are sometimes pressed into busts and other ornamental 
forms. 

The French papier mache that has long been used for 
dolls’ heads, folio covers, etc., is nearly the same thing. 

A great advantage to the child is his manufacture of the 
material as well as the object. At a recent visit an exam- 
iner remarked : ’ 

“It seems that this solves the whole problem of model- 
ling. Few teachers can get clay, but all can get old 
newspapers.” 

Let each teacher try for herself, and see if experiment 
does not mean success. 


Why could the 
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Pestalozzi, 1746 —1827 
THE FATHER OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


“ All for Others, for Himself Nothing ”’ 


The Monument 


In the Pestalozzi square, (Switzerland), facing the castle 
stands the fine monument erected to his memory five 
years ago. Upon a large granite pedestal is a handsome 
life-sized bronze statue of Pestalozzi, in standing posture, 
and looking into the faces of a little boy and girl. The girl 
stands at his right, and is looking attentive at the master, 
and the boy stands with open book at the left. On the 
front is the inscription: “To Pestalozzi, 1746-1827. This 
monument was erected by popular subscription in 1890.” 
On the right side the inscription reads: “Friend of the 
poor at Neuhof, father of the orphans at Stanz, founder of 
popular school at Burgdorf, and educator of humanity at 
Yverdon. All for others; for himself nothing.” On the 
left side this noble sentiment from the last utterances of the 
great educator: “I have lived like a beggar myself that I 
might teach beggars how to live like men,”— Se/. 


Heinrich Pestalozzi 


(At the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Pestalozzi in Chicago University, the following biographical 
account was found on the souvenir program. — ED.) 


PERIOD 1. 
1746. 

YoutH. When six years of age, his father died. His home education 
by his mother and a faithful maid servant was supplemented by instruc- 
tion in the Elementary School, the Latin School, and Obergymnasium of 
his native city. Abandoned successively theology and law for a practical 
study of agriculture. 


Born IN ZuRICH, SWITZERLAND, JANUARY 12, 
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Periop 2. NEUHOF, 1769-1798. 

Unsuccessful in farming. Established an industrial institution for 
orphans, which failed (1780) in consequence of his lack of practical 
ability. Later literary activity of this period. 

PERIOD 3. STANZ, DECEMBER, 1798—JUNE, 1799. 

The Swiss government appointed Pestalozzi to the management of a 
school for orphans who folk eone left destitute by the French invasion. 
On the return of the French troops the school was closed after five 
months of successful work. 


PERIOD 4. BuURGDORF, 1799-1804. 

Successful experience as teacher in the schools of Burgdorf, followed 
by his direction of associated school work. ~ 

PERIOD 5. MUNCHENBUCHSEE, 1804. 

Unsuccessful attempts to unite Pestalozzi’s school with that of 
Fellenberg. 

Periop 6. IFERTEN, 1805-1825. 

Period of flourishing school activity followed by dissension among his 
teachers. ; 

Periop 7. Lasr Days, 1825-1827. 

Literary activity in Neuhof. Sad close of Pestalozzi’s life. 
February 17, 1827, in Brugg. Buried in Birr near Neuhof. 

The inscription on his monument is a summary of his life : 


Savior of the poor at Neuhof. ; 
Preacher to the people in Leonard and Gertrude. 
In Stanz, Father of the orphans. 
In Burgdorf and Mun henbuchsee, Founder of the public school. 
* In Iferton, Educator of Humanity. 
Man, Christian, Citizen. 
All for others, for himself nothing. 


Died 


The Use of the Hektograph 


MARGARET BARNES Washington D. C. 


HE teacher who has enlisted a hektograph, or some 
T other good copying pad, in her service, is sure to find 

in it a most valuable aid. In the lower grades it is 
especially useful in the preparation of seat work and of 
supplementary reading. 

Dissected sentences are perhaps the first form of hekto- 
graphed seat work which the first grade teacher will prepare 
for her school. As soon as the first sentence is taught, it 
may be given the children on their desks in this form— one 
sentence cut into words, with the complete one as a guide 
to its formation. As new words are taught new sentences 
are added to the envelope. It will soon be found necessary 
to prepare more than one set of this work, as the average 
desk will not accomodate more than ten sentences. This 
work is, however, so great a help in the impression and 
retention of words, that the teacher-will be glad to prepare 
several sets. These may be arranged in their envelopes 
according to subjects—one set on the apple, another on 
the dog, etc. A little care will make of each set a connected 
story, instead of a mere series of disjointed statements. 
This brings us to 

Dissected stories, an advanced form of the preceding, the 
story being left whole on the one sheet, the other being cut 
into sentences, phrases, or words, as desired. 

Words and pictures are a form of seat work which the 
children find most fascinating, though it has in the teacher’s 
eyes the disadvantage of teaching only nouns. It is very 
useful for review work after a number of nouns have been 
taught. Each word, on a separate slip, has its corresponding 
picture. 

Other kinds of hektographed work in connection with 
reading may occur to the teacher, such as sentences con- 
taining one or more blanks to be filled in by the child when 
the sentence is copied. Large letters to be traced or copied 
may also be among the first work of the year. 

Seat work with reference to number may be prepared in 
various ways. Figures four or five inches high, correspond- 
ing to the letters spoken of, may be copied with seeds or 
pegs. These may be followed by smaller ones to be assorted 
in piles, or copied with pencil. Later in the year, rows of 
number work to be copied with the addition of results and 
illustrations will be found not only a saving in board-space 
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but a welcome change to the eyes. Written problems, to 
be treated in the same manner, are also of great value. 

In the preparation of supplementary reading the copying 
pad is invaluable. The reading matter used may be of 
three kinds. First, of course, wherever practical, stories 
and poems from classics and other good sources. In the 
lowest grades, however, it is usually difficult to find anything 
of this sort which is within the school vocabulary. There- 
fore we have the second form of supplementary reading — 
that prepared by the teacher herself to accompany the work 
in reading and science. The value of this work wisely done 
can scarcely be overestimated, because it can be adjusted 
so exactly to the needs of the school. 

The third class includes the work of the pupils themselves. 
It is a great stimulus to composition work if the best papers 
are copied, to be read by the class. 

In the preparation of this work, as everywhere, it is well 
to bear in mind that what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. Hasty, careless, blurred work placed before 
the children day by day will effectually negative any amount 
of theoretical ethics, Large, clear writing and pictures 
should be the rule. Yes, pictures. ‘The sheets are so vastly 
improved by illustration that she who once tries it will not 
be willing to make a single copy without some sketch, how- 
ever slight. And pictures in books and magazines are so 
abundant that a suitable one to copy or trace may invariably 
be found with slight trouble. Care must be taken to choose 
the simplest, and reproduce it with the fewest possible lines. 

If care is taken with the writing, it will not be found 
necessary to attempt print in any case. Print is apt to be 
most unsatisfactory except to unusually skilled fingers. 

The care o all this hektograph work soon becomes a 
serious question, as the sheets rapidly mount up in numbers. 
A table on which to lay the supplementary reading, covering 
it with a cloth at night, is very convenient. One or two of 
the children will be only too glad to take charge of this. 
Where there are several sheets on one subject, it is conven- 
ient to fasten them in sets with paper-fasteners, so that each 
child has all the work on the subject in his hands at once. 
This plan also facilitates distribution. 

For the seat work, manilla envelopes, which can be 
bought in boxes of five hundred for about sixty cents, will 
answer every purpose, I think. Perhaps pasteboard boxes 
are better where it is possible to keep the work in the desks, 
but not where it must be frequently collected and distrib- 
uted. Here again comes in the question of neatness, this 
time on the pupil’s part. The best of work loses its value if 
the boxes or envelopes, and the materials contained in them, 
are torn and soiled, or carelessly muddled. 


Recipe for Hektograph 


4 02. white glue. 

12 oz. glycerine. 

A few drops carbolic acid. 

Cover glue with water, leave on stove until dissolved. Put glycerine 
in another vessel until hot. Put the two together; set vessel in hot 
water, boil five or ten minutes, stir, and pour in shallow, flat pan, being 
careful to avoid bubbles. 

Use a glue-pot, oatmeal-boiler, or other double boiler to avoid burning. 

This has no odor. 


























How to Rest 


The first thing to be learned is how to withdraw the will 
from different parts of the body, as for instance, the little 
finger, or the foot, or the upper forearm. This is no easy 
task at first, but is accomplished by a series of decomposing 
exercises, which if persistently practiced will enable one to 
get perfect control of every muscle, so that when the hands 
are busy, the feet and other parts of the body may be rest- 
ing; when the mind alone is busy, the whole body may be 
at rest. 

Many people never rest, even when they go to bed at 
night. The teeth are set, the hands clinched and every mus- 
cle is strung to the utmost. No wonder they are as tired in the 
morning as when they went to bed. They expended energy 
in keeping the muscles rigid, which they should have saved 
for their next day’s labor. 

Learn to relax all your muscles when you go to bed, and 
see what sweet sleep will be yours. After you have learned 
how to relax every muscle and secure repose, you are taught 
how to energize them and thus secure flexibility and ease, 
knowing when and how to apply your power.—Se/. 


Paper-Folding 


Isosceles Triangle 





Fig. 7 


AKE a square and fold one diagonal. Fold again so 
that the lower edge of the square will fall on the 
diagonal. Fold the left edge of the square over so that 

it will ‘fall on the same diagonal, and just touch the lower 
edge, as folded over. Fold the upper right-hand corner so 
that it will fall on the same diagonal, and at such a distance 
from the center that the fold thus made will connect. the 
other two. Cut the last three folds. Heavy lines in Fig. 7 
represent the folds to be cut. After cutting, question care- 
fully as to the number of triangles made from the square, 
the length of their sides, size of angles, etc. Keep the 
triangles for use in familiarizing pupils with the different 
shapes the triangles may assume, and yet fulfil all the 
requirements of the definition they will learn of each later 
on. A square folded and cut on a diagonal gives an 
isosceles triangle, but at the same time it is an example of 
a right-angled triangle and some confusion of ideas might 
result. In the first work it is better to make the distiction 
quite clear between the six triangles. After they are per- 
fectly familiar with the forms, they should be led to think 
and determine for themselves that three triangles may 
combine all the requirements of the six. 


Scalene Triangle 
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Fig, 8 
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Fold one diagonal. Fold the lower edge of the square so 
that it will fall on the diagonal — crease this fold and cut it, 
also cut the diagonal. (Fig. 8.) Question as to the tri- 
angles that result from cutting this scalene triangle from the 

uare. 

Right-angled triangle is taught by cutting the diagonals of 
the square. 

Trapezium 


——a oe |} 









Dilip. 


Fig. 13 
Fold a square and one diagonal. Fold so that the lower 
edge of the paper will coincide with the diagonal. Fold 
again so that the right edge will be on the diagonal. Cut 
the last two folds and you have a trapezium as indicated by 
the dark lines. (Fig. 13.) 


Rhombus 


fon ee ee 


' 

' 

' 
Fig. 14 

Fold square same as for trapezium. Then fold the shorter 
sides of the trapezium over until they coincide with the 
diagonal. Cut the folds indicated by the heavy lines in 
Fig. 14. 

Give each pupil a square. First fold the diagonals, then 
fold each point to the center. Then open the paper and 
question as to how many of the figures already folded are to 
be found outlined by the creases in the square folded as 
Fig. 15. 




















Fig. 1s 

When pupils have made the triangles and quadrilaterals 
they should be tauglit to describe each in the most concise 
language ; to note what points they have in common, and 
what are their differences. 

The trapezium and trapezoid may differ greatly from 
those cut according to the directions here given, and yet 
fulfil all requirements. After pupils are familiar with the 
facts, that the trapezoid has two sides parallel, and that the 
trapezium has none of its sides parallel, let them cut as 
many different ones as possible. Collect these and keep 
with other quadrilaterals and triangles that have been cut. 
Let one pupil describe any of these figures that he wishes ; 
send another to select it, guided only by the description 
given. 

Example.— Find a figure having four equal sides and no 
right angles, — rhombus. — (Lessons in Industrial Drawing, 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston.) 
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Teaching Foreign Children to 
Speak English 


(These replies have been received in response to a request made by a 
teacher, in the columns of PRIMARY EDUCATION, for suggestions as to the 
best ways of teaching English to foreign children. We give them fully, 
as the matter is of general interest.— Eb.) 


Editor of the Primary EpucatIon :-— 


I noticed a request in the October number, for 
suggestions in teaching the foreign children who do not 
speak English. Having spent some years with that class of 
children perhaps my experience may be helpful to others. 

At first I thought ita hopeless task and many of the 
lessons I prepared were failures because they could not 
understand them. I soon found it necessary to go very 
slowly, with constant reviews. My reading work for some 
weeks simply consisted of words, with objects, drawings and 
pictures. If it is possible let the child act the word. I 
allowed the slowest ones to take part in all the reading 
classes as they could not do much until they had acquired 
the language. 

I found the intermissions valuable for I could, then, 
often come in touch with the child and by letting him 
feel my sympathy he would be braver to make the effort to 
enter this world so new to him. 

To those who are beginning let me say, “ put yourself 
in the child’s place.” Be patient and sympathetic and 
although it may be discouraging at times the joy in some 
child’s face as-he talks to you in English will more than 
repay you for your effort. 


Milwaukee, Wis. NELLIE QuIRK 


Il. 


As I have not only had a large proportion of such chil- 
dren in the day schools but have also taught evening classes 
of young women who could not speak English, perhaps 
what I may be able to say will prove helpful. 

First. for the children. Sometimes I have had ten or 
fifteen at a time who could not speak one English word. I 
put them in a class by themselves, and commence with the 
simplest directions, usually the words, “ turn,” “stand,” and 
“pass” so that they may learn when and how to come to 
their classes. I say the word and suit the action to the 
word showing them how to turn, how to stand, and how to 
pass. Fora week or more I do not give them any reading 
lessons either from chart or blackboard, but give instead 
what I call “Talking lessons,” using at first only two objects 
with “I see” and “I have,” and requiring the children to 
repeat the sentence after me. 


_ Then I put three objects in a box, the two they have 
talked about, and a new one, and tell the children to give 
me the object I call for, and give them the name of the new 
one. ‘They learn very rapidly and at the end of two weeks 
will often tell the names of thirty objects; such as: dress, 
hat, bell, desk, book, pencil, chair, apron, boy, girl, hand, foot, 
eye, cup, doll, ball, etc. I then commence with simple 
written lessons from the blackboard using the objects already 
learned. Many common expressions such as: “Good 
morning,” ‘Good night,” “Thank you”’ and “ please”’ are 
easily taught. Also many simple commands as: “ Close the 
door,” “‘ Brush your hair,’’ “Wash your hands,” “ Hand me 

_ the book,” etc. 


For the servant girls who form a large part of the evening 
classes, I try to use objects with which they come in contact 
in their work. The names of fruits, vegetables and gro- 
ceries and the expressions in common use with them ; as: 
“Wash the potatoes,” “Pare the apples,” “Make the 
coffee,”’ “Bring me the sugar,” etc.; also the names of 
different dishes as cup, saucer, plate, knife, salad dish, etc., 
and make these the basis of their first reading lessons. 

Many of the common Gospel Hymns can be used to a 
good advantage if a piano is available as the tunes are the 
same, and the singing of the Amg/ish words is a great 
pleasure. 


Jf you can find anything in this helpful to any one I shall 
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be very glad. I will also be glad to write to any in regard to 
this matter, and give further particulars if they desire. 
Rockford, Il. Mary E. Norton 


III. 


From the first see that they follow the directions given for 
marching, rising, etc. If they are at a loss help them a 
little by showing what is required but they soon learn this 
by observing the others. Give such children a little extra 
language work every day for at least three months longer #f 
you can. 

I have found the following plan helpful : 

Teach first the names of several objects in the room but 
do not attempt too many ata time. While teaching these 
you can, with little effort, teach also the expressions, Bring 
me, Give me, Give Bertha, etc., as they will learn the names 
more easily if they handle the objects, giving them to you 
and each other. — 

Next, place an objectin different positions and teach sen- 
tences, as, “ The book is om the table ; is under the table ; is 
in the box.” Vary the objects and drill until they can tell 
you the position of any known object, using these preposi- 
tions. I think the three given the best, and would not 
teach more at this stage. 

Now teach Aave and das by allowing them to hold some 
object, giving the sentence, as, “I have a knife,” then 
letting them tell what they have and what others have. 

Select such verbs as you wish to teach. I prefer put, 
walk, run, sit, come, in the order named, but others might 
be better. 

In every case suit the action to the word; when you 
perform the act give the sentence and let the class do the 
same. 

Let them tell what they are doing, what they did, and give 
directions to one another. They enjoy this work and learn 
the sentences quickly. A few adjectives may next be intro- 
duced, not too many and only those they need at once. 

The pronouns are more difficult and I do not attempt the 
plural forms. The best method I have found is to review 
the old work and have them change such sentences as, /rif#z 
has a knife to He has a knife, etc. 

By this time their vocabularies are large enough to enable 
them to tell you something of the pictures shown them; 
what the people and animals are doing, etc. Help them in 
their attempts, supply needed words and give drills on new 
words that prove difficult. 

The work in reading should follow the same line as the 
language work and they will be able now to give sentences 
for board work or to put their words into sentences. Of 
course the work in reading will not advance as rapidly as the 
language work and no attempt should be made to keep them 
together. 

From the beginning talk to the children though they do 
not understand. Interest the older children in the school in 
the work; they help a great deal. After the first two or 
three months it is better not to allow any language but 
English spoken, during intermission; certainly not in the 
school-room and preferably not on the play-ground. 

Rib Lake, Wis. Epiru J. Scotr 


IV. 


We have in the schools of Jewett City, Conn., a large 
percentage of French and we pursue the following method. 
By it the child is taught to read the first pages of two First 
Readers in twenty weeks. 

If the first word to be taught is dag—put a “oy dog in the 
hand of the child. Write on the blackboard (script) the 
word dog; point to the fy dog and say dog; point to 
the word on the board and say dog. The child quickly 
receives the notion of the object dog and the word dog. The 
child repeats after the teacher. 

If several children are in the class place different objects 
in their hands ; viz., horse, cow, hen, nest, etc., and write the 
words with various colored crayons. Exchange objects ; 
give the child a pointer and let him point out the word that 
corresponds to the thing in hand. Repeat in concert. 

It ts, of course, more difficult to teach the verbs, but use 
at first those of motion as run, jump, etc. Let a boy run 








across the school-room. Point to him and say run ; write it 
on the board. Child repeats. The average child will learn 
three words a week. In six weeks he should learn one a 
day. 

Make constant use of the pointer and insist that the 
word or sentence be read in a vigorous way. 

Transition from script to print is easy requiring but a few 
lessons. 

Jewett City, Conn. Eart M. Swirt 
Vv. 

I have had in my room at different times a number of 
children who did not speak English when admitted. In 
one school they numbered nearly a third of the class and out 
of thirty-two children questioned only two spoke English at 
home. 

They usually average a little older than the rest of the 
class and are more skilful in any work with their hands, 
(writing, drawing, sewing, paper-folding or clay modelling) 
and average at well in number and music. The reading and 
language are the subjects needing most attention. 

At first I give them a few lessons by themselves after 
school, perhaps five minutes a day for a week. They are 
not embarrassed by the presence of the others and are 
grateful for special help. In these lessons I teach from the 
object, the names of things in every day use about the room, 
as, desk, book, slate, pencil, chalk, and by doing them, teach 
the meaning of the commands given to the class as, stand, 
turn, pass, etc. 

At first they gain more by taking the reading lesson with 
each division than by doing seat work that cannot be 

explained to them. I make free use of objects and quick 
sketches on the board to teach nouns and of pantomime to 
teach verbs. 

I teach the names of the colors with the colored crayon, 
writing each word in its own color, have the children pro- 
nounce carefully, select the color when I speak or point to 
its name or give the name when I hold up the color. 

I have a large number of cards with tiny pictures pasted 
on them and the name in script and print beneath with the 
diacritical marks to show the sound. These they may copy 
for seat work. Many of the pictures were cut from one of 
Milton Bradley and Co.’s catalogues. 

Regular phonic drill is a very great help. I teach each 
consonant sound and have the children pronounce after me 
lists of words beginning with that sound. Among the most 
difficult are 7, ch and #4. Teach the more common sounds 
of the vowels and the diacritical marks. Near the begin- 
ning teach your way of showing that a letter is silent that 
you may prevent their pronouncing the final ¢ in so many 
of our words. 

I enlist to the greatest possible extent, the help of the 
other children, especially of the few who may understand 
both languages. Ask them to help the new children 
about keeping the rules of the school, to try to keep 
them from making blunders and to talk to them at 
recess time, tell them the names of things out doors, etc. 

I talk to the foreign children as if they understood me, 
speaking rather slowly and with a little extra distinctness. 
They are so anxious to learn and so closely attentive 
that I have found it a great pleasure to work with them. 

Everett, Mass. Mary A. Gove 

VI. 


I had an interesting class of French Canadians and 
Swedes at one time who could not speak one word of 
English when they came tome. ‘There were six of them 
and I thoroughly enjoyed teaching them. 

Several of the Swedes were quite advanced in the schools 
of their own country and were fine penmen. 

They were very anxious to learn as they gathered about 
me at the board or chart for their reading lesson. 

I taught them objectively. I would touch an object and 
give its name, have them say it and then write it for them 
on the board. . They soon had quite a vocabulary. I also 
showed them pictures and gave them the names of things in 
the picture and had them say them after me. I had them 
write the words and sentences on their slates and papers 
and read them to me. 
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I taught them to say “Good morning” and “Good bye ; ’”’ 
my name and the names of the other teachers ; the days of 
the week and the months of the year as they passed. 

Salem, Mass. Anna Cuase Davis 


VII. 


Our school possesses its foreign element — a plentiful 
sprinkling of Russian Jews who do not understand English. 

Young foreign children should be allowed the constant 
companionship of English-speaking children. They will 
surely and soon convey ideas to each other. 

At this stage they have become familiar with the English 
names for these objects, which is a point gained. For a 
blackboard language lesson use a hat or some equally 
familiar object may be used. Make a drawing of the 
hat. Tell all to say Aa# Say just the same to the foreign 
children as you said to the others. They will be likely 
to answer ha/ in a very satisfactory manner. 

Objects were used, when available, and simple draw- 
ings when they better suited our convenience, and very 
often both were used. 

An experience with a fourteen-year-old boy was a source 
of pleasure so me. This boy is the son of a Russian 
refugee, was well advanced in his own language, but did 
not know one word of English. 

In the school-house, I collected some very familiar 
objects. From this collection was selected a cigar box 
and a chalk box containing crayons. I took the cigar 
box in my hand and said “box.” Then very slowly and 
very distinctly I said, “Say, dox.”” He looked puzzled 
and said nothing. I then pointed to him while I repeated 
what I had said. 

Very promptly and distinctly came the word “ box” 
from the boy who was encouraged by my evident delight 
I pointed to the chalk box and said “box.’’ He touched 
it and said “box.” I took up both boxes and said, “boxes,” 
which he repeated. I took up a crayon and, holding it 
up, said, “ Louis say chalk.” 

It was clear to me that he grasped the ideas, his 
countenance expressing both intelligence and interest. I 
made use of the blackboard and drawings. 

This boy was placed with the first year grade and fin- 
ished that course in six weeks’ time. When he came to 
me (second grade), I said, “ Louis, did you understand 
what I said about the boxes?” 

He replied, “ Yes, ma’am. One is dox. More is boxes.” 

This boy’s advancement was satisfactory as long as he 
remained in the school. At the end of one year he con- 
versed freely and well. 


Belmar, N. /. Laura M. Pyotr 


Where the Trolls are Busy 


The little trolls are spinning 
The crocus garments gay, 
Cups of honey, colors sunny, 
To see the light one day. 


Beneath the great oak’s foot, dears, 
And by the frozen stream, 

On her pillow Pussy-willow 
Is waking from a dream. 


For oh! the trolls are busy, 
When wintry breezes blow, 
Weaving flowers for summer hours, 
Deep down beneath the snow. 


— Margaret Sangster, in ‘Little Knights and Ladies” 


The moral strength of a man is measured pretty accu- 
rately by the cordial reverence with which he regards 
whatsoever has the right to call itself his master. Estimated 
by this criterion the average American boy is a discouraging 
type of humanity, and is a severe reflection upon the crude 
attempts at manhood manufacture evinced by the typical 
American home. If our homes cannot turn out children 
that will respect authority, there will be no authority in a 
great while either at home, in the state or anywhere else 
that will be worth their respecting.— Dr. Parkhurst 
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March Crocuses 


O fickle and uncertain March, 
How could you have the heart, 

To make the tender crocuses 
From their beds untimely start? 


Those foolish, unsuspecting flowers, 
Too credulous to see 

That the sweetest promises of March 
Are not May’s certainty. 


When you smiled a few short hours ago, 
What said your whisper, light, 

That made them lift their pretty heads 
So hopeful and so bright? — 


The Bees and the Willow 


MARA L. PRATT 


“© C* UCH lovely pussy-willows ! But they were just covered 
* with horrid little bees,” and Allie drew down her 
mouth in a most abused way ; for she had so wanted 

to bring them to her teacher. 

“Why didn’t you bring the bees along too?” said the 
teacher, laughing at Allie’s wry face. 

But Allie only shuddered. She didn’t like bugs of any 
kind. 

“The bees aren't so very bad, Allie,” said the teacher ; 
‘‘ indeed, there would be no willows if there were no bees.” 

Allie opened wide her eyes. That was a new aspect; 
and when the teacher added, “If you will bring me some of 
those willows, bees notwithstanding, I will tell you about it,” 
you may be sure there was no lack of willow blossoms when 
the children came back to school in the afternoon. 

And what did she tell the children about them? This is 
what she told them; and you can tell your children the 
same beautiful story of nature’s wonderful adaptation one 
part to another. 

First, the teacher took pains herself to collect a few 
staminate and a few pistillate catkins; for the children 
might not have noticed the difference, and so the material 
for a clear lesson would have been lost. But under the 
teacher’s direction, every child saw most easily the differ- 
ence —the staminate with their loads of yellow pollen, the 
pistillate with none. 

There was a large branch of alder on the teacher’s desk— 
its staminate catkins long and drooping, its pistillate, in this 
case, on the same tree, short and erect. 

It was great fun, so the children thought, to shake this 
branch and set the pollen flying, and see it fall and settle 
upon the little pistillate catkins here and there along the 
branches. Every child understood easily enough how the 
conveyence of pollen was managed in a tree just like this for 
just the rocking of the branches in the soft spring wind 
was enough. 

But how was the pollen from one willow tree to be carried 
to another willow tree of another kind? The wind might 


do it, to be sure, if the trees were not very far distant from | 


one another; but what if the trees were far distant, and 
what if the winds were very light during the flowering sea- 
son,— what then? 

What then? The children were puzzled. But did the 
teacher tell them? Not yet; there was first the bright color 
to be taken into consideration. The teacher did suggest 
that this color was not unlike, as to use, to the red lantern 





the station man swings backward and forward at the 
crossings. 

Why did he do that? All the children knew; it was to 
attract the attention, of course, of passers by. 

Then there was the odor, so soft and sweet; and then, 
last but not least, the little feast of rich, honey-like nectar, 
spread out for guests, one might think,— in the hundred 
tiny little cups. 

But who were the guests? Why the bees and flies and 
other inscets, to be sure. 

But those were odd little flowers, now that their attention 
was called to them, so the children thought. They had 
never noticed before how they were crowded together, so 
many of them on a single axis. Then that little sheath with 
the two slender filaments in front; and then the little nec- 
tar-cup in front of those ! 

And the pistillate fiowers — they were so different from 
the staminate. Instead of the two filaments, there was one 
little pistil; and it had, so Allie thought, a little hand with 
its fingers up; and she wondered if they were up to catch 
the possible grains of pollen. Surely the little hollow was a 
nice, cosy place for the pollen to cuddle down into and go 
to sleep ; and there was a little nectar-cup at the base in the 
pistillate flower, too ; for, of course, the pistillate would not 
be so ungracious as to allow a— but I must not tell the 
secret yet! 

But now those guests; who were they, and why did the 
catkins make this lovely feast for them ? 

Just for love of them? Well, that would be generous in 
the catkins, certainly, and very kind. And there could be 
no doubt the bees needed the food and were glad indeed to 
come for it. They were dainty little bees, and there was no 
doubt they appreciated the delicate little cups. 

But what would you think of anyone who would go to a 
friend day after day and year after year, and partake of his 
hospitality with no return of any favor? 

Allie was sure such a one would be lazy. Fred called him 
a beggar; and a certain little street gamin, who never in all 
his hfe before had dreamed there was any beauty anywhere 
for him, energetically declared it would be a mean sneak 
game. 

But what could a bee do for a flower to repay its debt of 
gratitude? The children thought and wondered. 

What was there the little flower wanted —this little stam- 
inate flower with its cup of nectar? What was there it 
could not do for itself? Had it any errands to be done, 
any messages to be sent, which the little flying bee could 
take for it? 

Why, the pollen message, to be sure ; a message of life,— 
how glad the little staminates would be if the kind bee would 
do that for them. 

The Wind might do it for them, but he was so uncertain. 
Some days he would not come at all; then, again, he would 
promise to take the pollen, but stopping on his way to frolic, 
would forget all about his message, drop it, and go prancing 
away in another direction. 

Now who knows? Perhaps it was for this very reason 
that the little bee came to offer his services as pollen bearer. 
At any rate, the bee proved himself most faithful, and very 
happy are both bees and staminates for each other’s help. 

One bee, especially, the staminates welcome most royally. 
He has an odd family name, but not so very hard to pro- 
nounce—the Andrenide. He is a little fellow, only 
half as large as the common honey bee. He has a nice 
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warm coat of long hairs, and odder still these hairs have tiny 
branches up and down their sides. 

These little branchlets are little barbs — not unlike those 
on the wire fences — for it is upon them that the pollen 
catches while the bee sips his nectar from the tiny cup. 

“ Now, good bye,” he says, when the cup is emptied; “I 
will carry your message to your brother tree across the 
fields.”’ 

“Good bye, good bee,” the little staminate answers ; 
“come back some day and your cup shall be filled again.” 
and away flies the bee with its message to the waiting tree 
so far away. 

Sometimes the journey might be long; the little bee 
might have grown tired and hungry. If so,— then, now you 
know why the pistilate, too, have their little banquet tables 
spread and the cups of nectar ready for the fleet messengers 
who bring to them their precious gold. 

But the bees are not forever bearing messages. O no; 
they have their baby bees to take care of and their houses 
to build. 

These houses are most remarkable. In the first place, 
the bee bores a long hole down through the sand. Then he 
bores out from the sides of this tube, little chambers — all 
far down beneath the surface. 

Into these little chambers the bee deposits some of the 
nectar and pollen he has gathered; for this is to serve as 
food for the little baby bees, who, by and by, shall sleep and 
eat in these cells, and come to be large, strong, full-grown 
bees. 

When the baby bees have become large and strong, the 
mother bee leads them up and out into the sunny world 
outside. 

Then off they fly to gather nectar for themselves, as their 
parents had done before them, and to carry the pollen from 
flower to flower and from tree to tree. 

And thus it was, one teacher taught her little folks the 
wonderful story of the flower and the bee; the need each 
has for the other: and the service each so gladly renders 
unto each. 


Daffodils 


A smile of last year’s sun strayed down the hills, 
And lost its way within your windy wood; 

Lost through the months of snow, but not for good; 
March found it in a clump of daffodils. 


— William Wilsey Martin 


Talking School 


E. R. 


“What is the matter? Can’t you make them mind?” 

A teacher was recounting her weariness, her general 
tiredness of school and all pertaining thereto, to a neighbor, 
and that was the answer she received. 

The teacher flushed under such an ejaculation and this is 
what I said to her afterwards. 

“| have been through it all — the fatigue, the vexation of 
spirit, and the longing for sympathy,— and from the abun- 
dance of my experience I want to say ‘ Don’t’! 

“In the first place, do you really feel any better for 
telling how tired you are, what a hard case Johnny Smith is, 
and how inadequate, in your opinion, is the compensation 
of teachers? 

“In the next place, do you realize that as a general thing 
you are boring your friends terribly? How much more 
interesting, think you, you would be both to them and to 
yourself, were you to introduce some bright topic of the day, 
say, or follow the lead when some one else does,— instead of 
veering off upon dreary pedagogical details ! 

“And finally, do you know that it militates greatly against 
your establishing a reputation as a successful teacher,— this 
enumerating the difficulties you encounter in disciplining 
your room, your ‘ dead tiredness,’ and your general discon- 
tent with school matters? ”’ 
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My young friend looked down in a hopeless sort of a way, 
but she was as certain she had my sympathy as that she had 
my advice. 





Caught in a March Whirl 


The Winds 


MAY Rossixs Bridgeton N. J. 


(These stories are to be used for reading after the children have had 
the cardinal directions in the geography work of the second year.) 


One day the winds had a party. 

North Wind came in his dress of ice and snow. 

South Wind’s dress was soft and gray. 

East Wind had a long black cloak. 

West Wind’s dress was as bright as sunshine. 

**] come from Boreas’ home,” said North Wind. 

“When I come you must get your furs.” 

South Wind said, ‘‘ I am from the land of flowers.” 

“ There the birds always sing.”’ 

“ All the children love me.” 

“The children love me, too,’’ said North Wind. 

“‘T bring them ice and snow.” 

“‘ Santa Claus comes from my home.” 

* Don’t you know they love me for that?” 

** But I wake the birds in the spring,’”’ said South Wind. 

‘**T teach the brooks to sing.”’ 

“T bring the singing birds.” 

“Ah! the children all love me.” 

Poor East Wind had not said a word. 

‘Tell us what you are good for,” said North Wind. 

“You think the children do not love me,” said East 
Wind. . 

“They will when they know the good I do.” 

“Why I help you make the ice and snow, Mr. North 
Wind.” 

“‘T fill the brooks in the spring.” 

“TI make the farmers happy in the summer.” 

“T have friends all the year.” 

West Wind smiled on them all. 
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His smile was sunshine. 
«| think we all do good,” he said. 
“ You do good in your way, I, in mine.” 
« But, 
“ « Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so 
Then blow. it east or blow it west 
The wind that blows that wind is best’.” 


A Rainy Day Visit 
STELLA H. SEED Greeley Colo 
T was the custom with the Board of Education in the 

little village of N to allow each teacher on their corps 

at least one day each term to visit the various depart- 
ments in the schools; and occasionally when an energetic 
teacher pleaded her cause valiantly, she was given three 
successive days in which to visit schools of a large city 
close by. 

One Friday afternoon at the close of the month of 
October, Miss H announced to her pupils that on Monday 
there would be no school for them, as she had chosen that 
day on which to visit the neighboring schools. 

Monday came, and with it a cold, drizzling rain, accom- 
panied by a driving wind. Miss H looked crestfallen as 
she glanced out of the window that morning. 

“« What a day of all days to visit schools!” she exclaimed. 
“ What good can come from it? Children noisy and full of 
rainy day pranks, and every teacher whose room I enter 
wishing me in Jericho! But the die is cast, so I’ll make 
the best of it.” 

Just as the bell summoned the children to their seats, 
Miss H climbed the steps of the Capitol street school. Of 
course she chose for her first visit a school corresponding in 
grade to her own. 

The room was large and airy and might have been made 
very attractive ; but instead, the walls were unadorned save 
by huge, spidery cracks in the plaster. The curtains had 
been tossed up carelessly; the blackboards and teacher’s 
desks were in a state of confusion; the teacher wore a 
faded brown dress, without a speck of color to relieve its 
sombreness for the hungry little eyes so fond of brightness. 

“May we sing ‘ Merry Sunshine’?” asked a small boy 
near the front. 

“No,” said the teacher sullenly; “there is no sunshine 
to-day. We will not sing this morning. I'll read you a 
poem and you may learn it.” And without one word fur- 
ther to help the children understand or interpret, she began 
in a half-hearted way to “ line off” the poem, requiring the 
children to repeat after her. 





“ The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year,” etc. 

Not one word about the beauty of autumn; not a word 
as to the use of rain or snow; only meaningless repetition 
of the dreary lines. 

This exercise was typical of all that followed during the 
visit. Small wonder then that this troop of spirited boys 
and girls became restless and unruly; and many a bright, 
active child was driven into mischief to escape the tedium 
of a prosy teacher and uninteresting lessons, until the storm 
within exceeded the one without. 

It lacked but twenty minutes of recess time when Miss H 
crossed the hall to the second grade room. Here she found 
fifty little children, quiet, orderly and busy. Every little 
face wore an animated look. The reading lesson was in 
progress. 

Miss Everett paused long enough to welcome her visitor 
cheerfully and say, “We are just trying our wings this 
morning.” By this she referred to the new supplementary 
readers from which her class was reading “ The Raindrop’s 
Story.” 

Recess time came. Desks were cleared, and an air of 
expectancy pervaded the room. The storm was now at its 
height. Children could not be sent out for exercise. 
“What can Miss Everett contrive for amusement and 
healthful exercise for these bright, rollicking children?” 
thought Miss H. Yet their very attitude showed her that 
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they had no misgivings. They knew something of the 
depth of their teacher’s ingenuity, and looked forward to 
the good, healthful excitement sure to come. 

As Miss Everett proceeded to open the windows, letting 
in a flood of pure air, she said, “Albert, you may empty 
the basket in the middle of the room, while Kate and Edgar 
choose sides.” 

From behind the teacher’s desk Albert tugged a large 
basket full to overflowing with soundly made paper balls 
about as large as small oranges. 

Ah! This was to be a novel game —a mimic snow-ball 
battle! Oh, the fun of it? How the little faces beamed 
with joy! Every muscle in those tired little bodies was 
brought into action. 

Noise? Yes, indeed. What would a snow-ball battle be 
without merry shouts of laughter and dancing feet? It was 
not boisterous noise; only unrestrained, innocent mirth, 
which lasted about seven minutes. Then the mimic snow- 
balls were gathered up and put away for some future stormy 
day. Soon the children were seated, quietly waiting for the 
lesson to follow. Not one in all the happy number but had 
a happy heart and a good circulation. 

After the little ones had gone at noon, Miss H said, “You 
have helped me to solve the problem of rainy day recesses, 
Miss Everett, but do the children never tire of snow- 
balling?” 

“O no,’ was the reply. “There is such a fund of health- 
ful games. Shall I tell you some we play?” 

“O yes, do,” replied Miss H. “I have always dreaded 
stormy days because of not knowing what to do with the 
recess time.” 


“Sometimes we play ‘We’ve Caught You, Mousie Dear,’” 
began Miss Everett, “ and it is an excellent drill in march- 
ing. Two of the children stand on those hassocks yonder” 
(pointing to two neatly covered boxes near the door) “ and 
form an arch with their arms, while the rest march in a 
circle passing through the arch. I play a bright march for 
them, and at intervals strike a chord and stop. This is a 
signal for the arms forming the arch to drop around the 
neck of the one passing under, and all exclaim, ‘ We’ve 
caught you,-mousie dear.’ Then the one caught takes his 
place on one of the, hassocks, and the music begins again. 
Very like the old game, ‘ Needle’s Eye.’ 

“ At other times we play ‘ The Traveler,’ so like ‘ Stage 
Coach,’ except the forfeits. A number of seats are 
assigned— one less than the number of players. Each 
player is given the name of a town or country or mountain, 
etc. Then the player left without a seat, stands and tells 
the story of his travels. When he mentions any name 
assigned another, that player stands and tells something of 
the place or thing which he represents. If he fails to do 
so his seat is forfeited, and he must be the story teller. 
Occasionally the traveler meets with an accident, then there 
is a wild scramble for seats, since all players must change 
places, and the one left standing becomes the story teller. 
There’s not so much vigorous exercise in this as in some 
games, but there is relaxation and pleasure. 

“Then again, we play ‘The Hunter and the Deer,’ which 
is sure to give us ample exercise. In this game the players 
form a double line. The one at the head of the line at the 
right is the deer; the one opposite, the hunter. Now the 
deer may go anywhere between the lines and the hunter 
must follow the .exac/ path. If he varies he must change 
places with the hunter at the foot of the line. When he 
finally catches the deer, they both take places at the foot, 
while the two at the top begin a new chase. 

“«Temari’ is a game borrowed from the Japanese chil- 
dren, but our boys and girls have great sport with it. A 
soft, bright-colored ball is suspended from the ceiling by 
a cord and the children circle around it. One child strikes 
the ball toward another and that child gives it a returning 
push, thus the ball is kept swinging from side to side, the 
object being not to allow it to pass beyond the circle, and 
this requires much skill and agility.” 

“Well,” said Miss H, rising to go, “I have been well 
paid for, braving rain and wind.” A little later she said to 
a friend “I have found Miss Everett’s secret. She knows 
the child heart and keeps close to it.” 


e 
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A March Lullaby 


Ourve M. Lonc 






(When the study of the winter-buds begins in March, a lesson upon them may have a pretty beginning 
or ending, by having the children recite the following stanza, singing the little chorus at the end to the 
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Primary Reading V 


Oral Reading, its Function, Thought Analysis, An Aid in 
Imaging — Suggestions for Correcting Wrong Habits. 


BELLE THOMAS Cook County Normal School 


RADITION still has firm hold upon many of our 

primary methods. To do as they did “when I went 

to school” seems to be reason enough with some 
teachers, and I believe this is most plainly seen in the 
motive and methods for oral reading. 

In visiting schools from Boston to Denver I have heard 
hundreds of children read and I do not overstate the case 
in saying that at least 90 percent of them read in the old- 
time drawling tone, letting their words drop one at a time. 
One need not hear a reader utter half a dozen words before 
she is able to determine whether thought is impelling expres- 
sion or whether mere words are coming forth. 

Primary teachers are ready to accept in theory that a 
child must have the thought before he can express it ; they 
admit that observation lessons, history stories and choice 
literary selections are excellent aids in teaching reading ; 
they are willing to use the devices offered through script, 
pictures, objects and drawing, and yet when it comes to the 
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oral reading they still permit the child to drop back to 
methods used half a century ago. 

How can a refined woman with an ear attuned to harmony 
and a nature sensitive to the rhythm which pervades ail 
nature, and one finds just such women in many of our 
primary schools, how can such a woman listen day after day 
to the meaningless drawling of her little people in their 
attempt to read aloud? In compelling herself to listen to 
such reading there must be going on within her soul a con- 
flict strong enough to wreck her nerves and drive out all the 
sweetness God ever gave her. 

Come with me and let us visit one of these schools. We 
are in time to find the children on the play ground ; stop a 
moment and watch them in their play for in doing so we 
gather some points that will be of service to us during our 
visit. 

Note you the earnestness-of all as they take part in that 
game of wood-tag; see how closely they watch that they 
may find some new spot each time on which to rest in 
safety ; see how direct they are in all their movements as 
they run from post to post; watch the grace in all their 
motions—no difficulty either in making each other hear; 
listen to their—emphasis and inflections do your hear any 
mistakes ? 
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But the bell is ringing and we follow the children into the 
building, thinking as we go that if they are as sure of what 
they wish to accomplish in school as they were in play that 
teaching them would be a pleasant task indeed. 

The opening exercises begin with asong. The fun and 
delight of that unfinished game still lights up their faces, 
and those active bodies have been so suddenly brought to 
a standstill that they only need the direction, “Ready, sing,” 
for them to give forth most vigorously all their pent-up 
energy ; as a result “ our ears are pierced with their song but 
our hearts are not touched.” 

The teacher herself shows many marks of refinement. 
She greeted us graciously and her voice was pleasing, but as 
she turns to talk to the school a.new voice is heard, loud, 
high-keyed and strained ; were we blind-folded our ears 
would declare to us that another person had entered and 
was giving directions. 

The opening exercises end, the weather record is taken, 
directions for work given and next follows. an observation 
lesson. 

Now the reading class is on the floor, each child las in 
hand a First Reader. 

“Turn to page 36.” The children are asked some questions 
as to what they see in the picture and then all are told to 
look at the first sentence and “see what it tells.” Some 
hands are raised. Jennie is given permission to read. We 
hear “ Thi-bird-is-on-on-thii-tree — Do-you-see-thii-bird ? ” 
Again they are told to look and see what the book says. 
This time it is Paul’s turn to drawl forth the words, “ Thi- 
nest-is-in-thii-tree.” The looking, hand-raising, permission 
to read and the ensuing drawl go on for fifteen minutes 
with no interruption save as the teacher remarks between 
times, “‘ Dick, keep youreyes on your book.” “ Helen, if 


_you cannot keep your place you may go to your seat.” 


“John does not know this word, let us all spell it by sound 
for him.” ‘ Edna, read louder, I can’t hear a word you 
say.” ° 

The lesson is ended and as the children go to their seats 
we cannot help asking ourselves the question, “What has 
wrought this marvellous change in their whole attitude since 
coming into the school-room ?”’ 

Children are social beings, In much that they do outside 
of the school-room this side of their nature is cultivated and 
strengthened. In the game we watched, their inter-depen- 
dence was one secret of their interest ;each one’s doing had 
to do with the action of all engaged in the game. Not so 
in the reading lesson ; there each child was cut off from all 
the others, his part was read, not that he might give to a 
listening audience that was ready to receive what he had to 
give ; his reading, on the contrary, was only to repeat: what 
the rest already knew, even the teacher herself had the 
sentence so well in mind that her lips unconsciously moved 
in the pronunciation of each word as the child spoke his. 
There was no expression of expectancy on the faces of chil- 
dren or teacher ; each one knew just what was coming hence 
no incentive to the reader to do more than merely pro- 
nounce the words. 

Again the game was chosen because it was well suited to 
the time and place ; then too the unfinished game of yester- 
day had left with them a genuine desire to continue it at 
the first opportunity offered. Page 36 was chosen because 
it followed page 35; the bird, nest, and tree were of no 
especial interest at that time as the trees are bare and the 
birds gone. Then too this lesson is a bit by itself ; there is no 
connecting thread running in and out through their daily 
lessons, no plan of work which might join one lesson to the 
other, when page 35 was read yesterday it was left behind, 
to be taken up again only when time for review comes. 

In the game each child knew the plan so well that every 
effort was directed to some purpose and when he failed to 
reach this he needed no urging to have him try again. 
But in the lesson there was no necessity for his action, no 
real need of his taking any part, save that the teacher told 
him to read; he sees no use for it all except the vague 
promise that if he keeps at it long enough he will learn to 
read. These far-away benefits have little influence upon 
children for in all their plans for work or play they must see 
immediate results, often very crude, to be sure, but if 
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adequate to their demands they are satisfied. In their 
game there was unity of action; their energies were all 
directed to the accomplishment of the thing at hand. There 
was a motive, a conscious activity and a physical effort 
which resulted in the outward expression of the thought. 
There was no self-consciousness either, hence the whole 
body was free to act. But not so in his recent attempt to 
read orally. 

Oral reading is a mode of expression and involves all the 
mechanics of speech, and like speech should be the result ot 
thought. Many errors in the teaching of reading may be 
traced directly to teachers confounding the two processes of 
attention and oral reading—of making the latter the goal. 
So much stress often is laid upon the expression that the 
thought-side or imaging is lost sight of entirely. 

The child should have the same all-pervading motive in 
his oral reading that he has in speech —a desire to make 
others understand his thought. Such a motive will control his 
emphasis, inflections and gestures, in fact everything that he 
brings to his aid when talking. 

“Now read that as you would talk,” is a direction that the 
child frequently hears but too often he fails to comply with 
the request simply because nothing but the symbols have 
reached his conciousness from the printed page. 

When children in the second or third grades have formed 
wrong habits in oral reading it will be found helpful to have 
frequent exercises in thought analysis. (See article 
“« Thought Analysis,” in November issue.) Such an exercise 
will aid the children to form images strong and clear enough 
so that when they attempt to read orally they will forget 
their drawling and hesitancy in their eagarness to tell what 
they have to those who are listening. 

In these grades it is well often to have but one or two 
books for the entire class. Where the story has any 
elements of interest and the reader has ability to give as he 
gets from the page there is a strong incentive both for 
readers and listeners. 

“ My pupils have this habit of drawling and I don’t know 
how to break it up,” young teachers so often say to me. 
First,do not permit another sentence read in your presence 
with these tones and mere word-speaking. Better no oral 
reading at all than the continuance of that which must in 
itself strengthen a habit that is even now too firmly rooted. 
Do not ask the child to read aloud from his book for a time, 
but let him look at a sentence, paragraph or page according 
to the age and experience of the reader, then let him close 
his book and tell the others im his own words what he has 
read silently. Where children have never learned to look 
for thought, never formed the habit of imaging by means of 
written or printed symbols, make frequent use of the black- 
board and crayon. ‘Take time to give simple directions by 
writing such on the board instead of telling the same, then 
hold the children responsible. 

See to it that they can talk with you without feeling ill at 
ease. One need not expect a child to read aloud ina natural 
tone of voice so long as he is timid and self-conscious. 

Where the quality of tone is poor it may be changed 
through the recitation of some story in verse by the entire 
Class or school even ; to make such an exercise bring about 
the best results, the teacher herself must first have these 
stanzas so well learned that she can be a model for all ; each 
picture given by the poet should stand forth in her mind 
clear and distinct; her tones must be pure and sweet and 
her ear trained to the slightest harshness on the part of the 
children. 
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Pussy Willows’ Secret 


Pussy-willow had a secret that the snow-drops whispered her, 
And or) se it to the south wind while it stroked her velvet 
rT; ; 

And the south wind hummed it softly to the busy honey-bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scarlet maple trees ; 

And these dropped it to the wood-brooks brimming full of melted 
snow 

And the books told Robin Redbreast, as they chattered to and 
TO; 

Little Robin could not keep it, so he sang it loud and clear 

To acer and meadows, ‘‘ Wake up! cheer up! es 
s here!” — Sel. 


The Brave Little Tree 


T grew close against a dingy little house in the corner of a 

| big lumber-yard, with piles of lumber all avout it, some 

yellow and sweet-smelling, and some brown and musty 
from rain and storm. > 

The children who lived in the little house called the great 
towering stacks, mountains, though they did not know how a 
mountain really looked ; and they pretended that a brindled 
cat, with one ear gone, that went prowling about the lumber- 
yard, was a tiger, very fierce and dangerous. 

There were three of the children, two boys and a girl — 
almost two many for such a very small house, but they were 
so jolly and rosy and good-natured that one would not have 
objected to half a dozen of them. It was Betty who first 
discovered the tree the day after they moved into the house, 
when they were all a little homesick. She was poking about 
among the tin cans and old shoes and rubbish, and all at 
ence she noticed the brave little tree. It had started to 
grow right under the window that jutted out like some sort 
of aswelling from the front of the house. It must have been 
disappointed when it grew up against the floor and found 
that it could get no farther that way; but it just bent its 
head forward and went pushing out towards the light, until 
at last, it got beyond the window and could grow up towards 
the sky. When Betty saw it she shouted : 

“QO Timmy, we’ve got a tree! a little crooked tree.” 

Timmy and Joe ran to see it. They had been thinking 
of a tree to climb, and when they saw the slim little thing, 
Joey said : 

“No! that ain’t anything.” 

But Betty said: “If it keeps on growing maybe it’ll get 
up so’s to shade the window and have birds’ nests in it.” 

“Oh!” said Timmy ; “le’s clear away all the trash, so’s 
it’ll grow faster.” 

Away went old shoes and tin cans, whirling among the 
lumber piles, while thirty little brown fingers did the work 
of a rake very well. 

“Doesn’t it look sweet ?’’ said Betty, tying a bit of scarlet 
braid about the slender brown thing, and leaning her rosy 
cheek against it. “It’s our very 
own tree.” 

That night at supper Betty 
said: ‘Do you know 
all kinds of trees, 
father?” 

“Yes,” said the 
father ; “once they’re done up into boards 
I know ’em; growing in the woods they’re 
all alike— just green leaves and bark. Then 
there’s kinds that has apples and cherries 
and plums to grow on’em; them ain’t for 
boards.” 

“Oh!” said the children, their eyes .~ 
shining ; “s’pos’n’ our tree should be shat ¢ 
kind !” 

‘“¢ And what kind is best for birds, father?” 
asked wise little Betty. 

“For birds? Well, then, I don’t reckon 
birds is very choicey ; ’most any sort ’ll do 
so it’s quiet and cats not too neighborly ; but 
birds hereabouts have to take what they can 
get, same as folks.” 
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The next morning Betty took her father out to examine 
the tree, but, though he looked very wise, and even broke 
off a tiny twig and smelt and chewed it, he only said: 

“Tt ain’t any kind at all, I’m thinking — just a bush like ; 
but you can’t rightly tell till it gets leaves.” 

So every day the children ran out as soon as they were 
dressed, to see how the little brown buds were swelling, and 
Betty always said, “ Hurry, little tree, and make your 
leaves !”” 

“T’ll give you some glory seeds to plant around it,” said 
Betty’s mother. “They'll run up fine and be all over 
blooms, pink and purple and red.” But Tim and Joey had 
a far finer picture in their minds of every twig hung thick 
with shining apples and long-stemmed cherries and purple 
plums, such as old Nicholas sold at his stand on the corner. 

Very slowly, as the weather grew warmer, the pale green 
leaves began to push out of their snug brown wrappings, such 
a lovely, lovely green! But one little twig at the very top 
had the queerest little knobs, not at all like leaves, just a 
brown scale and a soft gray thing that crept out farther and 
farther from its house. 





“It’s a caterpiller,” said Joey ; “ they grow on trees.” 

“ They’re tree-kittens,”’ said Timmy, stoutly ; “the teacher 
had some once in school.” 

“Oh,” said Betty, “do you s’pose they’ll want to stay up 
here ?— ’cause then we couldn’t have a birds’ nest!” 

“ They’re just a kind of flower,’ said Timmy, walking off 
in disgust, “ and don’t anything come of ’em— apples nor 
cherries, nor nothing ’t all.” 

But Betty reached up her finger and softly stroked the 
pretty gray things, and said: “ It’s a dear, lovely little tree, 
and it’s making the best things it can.”’ 

The next day, when the downy catkins were lightly 
powdered with gold, Betty led her father out again to see 
them. 

“Sure,” he said in surprise, “and if it isn’t a pussy-willow ! 
There’s not much to that.” 

“It’s the prettiest thing in the world,” said Betty, “and 
I just love my dear little tree.” — Emily Huntington Miler, 
in The Outlook 


What March Does 


In the dark silence of her chambers low 
° March works out sweeter things than mortals know. 


Her noiseless looms ply on with busy care, 
Weaving the fine cloth that the flowers wear. 


She sews the seams in violet’s queer hood, 
And paints the sweet arbutus of the wood. 


Out of a bit of sky’s delicious blue 
She fashions hyacinths and harebells too; 


And from a sunbeam makes a cowslip fair, 
Or spins a gown for a daffodil to wear. 


She pulls the cover from the crocus beds, 
And bids the sleepers lift their drowsy heads. 


** Come, early risers! Come, Anemone, 
My pale wind-flower, awake, awake!” calls she. 


‘¢ The world expects you, and your lovers wait 
To give you welcome at Spring’s open gate.” 
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She marshals the close armies of the grass vy 
And polishes their green blades as they pass. ee aes 
o ~~ 
And all the blossoms of the fruit trees sweet baa 
Are piled in rosy shells about her feet. NO ~~ 
Within her great alembic she distils Se 
The dainty odors which each flower fills. “9 ony 
so a yu 
Nor does she err and give to mignonette mt oF = a 
The perfume that belongs to violet. 
Nature does well whatever task she tries, ‘ Z Bren 
Because obedient ; there the secret lies. A o oy | 
— Mary Riley Smith 
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Lipa Brown McMurry M 
“"F“HE self-activity of children is necessary to their SSA Shae 
T highest development.” Sw Wea 


Literature 


The stories are told to the children by the teacher. The 
children’s part is to listen and, perhaps, to repeat the story. 
While doing this their minds are active, but they can do 
more than this. They can be led to reason and do more 
thinking by the means of well-put questions. Thus in Hans 
Andersen’s “ Fir Tree,” let the children describe its home 
instead of the teacher giving it to them. ‘This description 
being their own, will be more vivid, and hence better 
remembered. “Would this tree like to have the rabbit 
jump over it?” Thoughtful children will give the reason 
why it would not. The teacher might also ask, “ Why are 
the wood-choppers come to the forest?”’ ‘‘ Why are the 
branches cut from some of the trees?’’ “ For what will 
these bare trees be used?” “What use will be made of 
those which keep their branches?” The children also 
decorate the Christmas tree. It will not be decorated 
exactly as the one in the story, but for these American chil- 
dren it will be much more true to their own experiences — 
a more real Christmas tree. 

And while the children tell the story their bodies in no 
way respond. Is this childlike? And if they act out the 
story, shall it be in a manner which the teacher suggests? 
Often in so doing they would simply copy the motions of 
the teacher without thinking what they are doing. Let the 
children make the motions which seem to them fitting. If 
any act of the child intimates that he has not a clear con- 
ception of what he is talking about, remedy the false idea 
and he will remedy the expression. Thus, if in the story 
mentioned above, the child sends down the tree with one 
blow of the axe, let him see a man cutting down a tree, or 
-if this be impossible, explain to him that many blows must 
be applied to cut down the tree, and he will alter his move- 
ments to suit his corrected notion. 

Reference was made to these same points in the previous 
article on interest, for self-activity and interest are vitally 
related. 

Nature Study 


Here the child’s self-activity has greatest room for exer- 
cise, but the teacher pours into his mind a mass of facts 
gotten from a book rather than from nature. The child has 
no appetite for this poorly presented material, and remains 
inert throughout the recitation. 

Would it not be wiser to place before the children a clear, 
definite, interesting problem and set them to work solving 
it for themselves, thus: “‘ Why does the farmer dislike the 
crow?” Under this head the children find out by the use 
of their own eyes how the crow gets the planted corn and 
other food which it steals. 

Here is another problem which is difficult even for older 
children: “ Does the crow help the farmer in any way? If 
so, how?” 

But children thoroughly aroused will turn questioners 
themselves. The child’s mental condition may well be 
gauged by the number and quality (especially the latter), 
of the questions which he asks. Take care how you meet 
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The Returning Birds 


these questions. If they are such as the child can answer 
for himself help him to cultivate a spirit of independence — 
a desire to answer his own questions ; if they be questions 
which you should answer, but can not, tell the child that 
you will find out and let him know, then see that you do it; 
if they are thoughtless questions kindly lead the child to 
see them as such. 

Much physical activity is the natural accompaniment to 
this work : thus the child shows by a movement of his jaws 
how the cow chews, and the teacher ridicules him, perhaps. 
He was helping himself to a clear idea, but the reproof has 
turned his thoughts aside, before the picture was well 
formed. 

Reading 


It is such an uncommon occurrence for a child to say 
“T do not know what that means,” in a reading recitation, 
that both teacher and pupils look up in surprise, causing 
that thoughtful child to feel very uncomfortable. Yet it is 
of very frequent occurrence that children do not understand 
what they read, as can be proven by questioning them. 

Reading recitations are often purely mechanical, no ques- 
tions being asked by the teacher to set the children to 
thinking, or to test them to see if they are thinking. 

Interesting aims are very valuable in keeping the children 
alert in the recitation. These have been discussed in the 
previous paper. If the children have read the lesson before 
coming to the class, they may be questioned on what they 
read in the class, to see if they are thinking. 

Did you ever encourage the children to act out the 
stories as they read them, not as fully as in the literature 
class, but enough to give added force to what they read. 

In the more mechanical part of the reading exercise — 
the pronunciation of new words —the child should do for 
himself as far as possible. Teachers make a mistake when 
they fail to provide the child with the tools — the sounds of 
the letters — by which he may become an independent 
word pronouncer, at least, and he cannot get the thought 
unless he first recognizes the words. 


Number 


The children write and give orally the different number 
facts. Can they readily illustrate these with objects, or with 
pictures drawn by themselves, or by concrete problems ; 
thus having written 3 2’s = 6 will they show readily three 
groups of objects, with two in each group, or picture of 
them, or illustrate by a problem like this —“ There are two 
plates of glass in each window in our sitting room, in the 
three windows there are six panes of glass. 

The kind of problems which the children propound are a 
good test of the amount of lively thinking on the subject. 
We hear,— “I had five roses, Julia gave me two more, then 
I had seven roses.’ This is followed by “I had two sticks 
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of candy ; Mary gave me seven more, then I had nine sticks 
of candy,” and so on. In every problem the child reciting 
says, “I had and gave me more, then 
I had —— .”’ Now it may be that every child in the 
class was thinking, as he gave his problem. ‘There is 
danger, however, that all the children are holding to a cer- 
tain form and giving little thought to what they say. 

By a little tact on the part of the teacher the children 
may be led to draw these problems from their every day 
experiences and from the literature, nature study, and read- 
ing lessons, the purpose being to make the children thought- 
ful and to accustom them to the practical application of 
what they learn in this recitation. 











Nature Study Applied to Primary 
Reading Lessons 


CHARLES B. Scotr Normal School Oswego N. Y. 


AST month we discussed the different forms of expression, 
language, drawing, modelling, painting, music, their 
relative educational value, and the essentials in all good 

expression, individuality, truthfulness, clearness, and order. 

With the little folks the first step in formal language work, 
and in the correlation of nature study with other school 
work, is the blackboard reading lesson, based on nature 
study. What the children have seen they tell about and 
their statements are written on the blackboard by the 
teacher, for a reading lesson. In many schools hektograph 
or mimeograph copies of these lessons are made, or they 
are printed, so that each pupil can have a copy. 

It seems wise to consider some of the principles which 
should guide us in preparing these lessons. The method 
pursued in these early steps in formal language expression, 
and the character of the blackboard reading lesson have 
much to do with later expressive work. 

If the reading lessons gained from the children are based 
on their observations ; if they are individual, truthful, clear, 
and orderly; if the children see that, in these lessons, the 
teacher only accepts the statements which tell in the clearest 
way what each child knows to be true; if they perceive that 
the teacher puts the ideas in a certain order and gradually 
understand the reason for that order, the children will, in 
subsequent expressive work of their own, follow their 
teacher’s example. 

If, on the other hand, the teacher accepts, for these 
lessons, any statement the child may make, whether based 
on observation or a mere guess,-whether true or half true 
(the worst kind of a falsehood), whether clear or hazy, and 
writes these sentences on the board, just as the children 
happen to give them, without sequence, or order, or line of 
thought, the lesson is not merely of little value as a reading 
lesson, but is positively harmful; it becomes a drill in the 
wrong way of telling what they have studied, a means of 
establishing bad habits of expression. 

We see, then, the importance of care in working out these 
lessons. Properly planned they may be very helpful and 
stimulating in fixing what the pupils have observed and in 
training them to rightly express their ideas. Or they may 
become as weak and meaningless as the “‘We go up. Up 
we go. Sowe do” style of reading, and be a positive injury 
.to the expressive work. 

In discussing method, it is necessary, in primary reading, 
as in all other school work, to keep clearly before our eyes 
the object or aim of the work. The object of primary 
reading, as I understand it, is: 

First To train the child to see how zdeas are expressed 
by signs, printed or written, called words, or sentences, or 
letters. 

Second To train the child to gain the ideas from or 
through these signs. 

Third ‘To train him to express ideas by means of these 
signs. 

SRourth To clarify and fix or clinch the ideas by the act 
or process ef expressing them. 

In the primary reading of the past great emphasis was 
placed on the acquisition and combination of the signs or 
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letters and little attention was given to the ideas expressed 
by them. Learning to read consisted in learning the letters 
and learning to combine these letters. 

In the reading ot to-day we change our point of view; we 
think, before all else, of the idea, and regard the words and 
sentences, and the letters composing them, only as means of 
expressing or conveying the idea. 

The aim or object of our primary reading lesson is, then, 
to train our pupils to express and gain ideas through the 
printed or written page, and, second only, to make the ideas 
clearer and more permanent by the act of expressing them. 


Reading Lessons on Buds 


You are studying with your children this month the buds. 
You ask: “ How can I get from the chilren the best reading 
lesson, based on what they have seen?’’ Suppose we select 
the horse-chestnut bud, so familiar to many, to illustrate our 
talk. (See Primary Epucation, March, 1895.) 

Perhaps you or your children gathered branches two or 
three weeks ago, placed them in water, and have been 
watching their development. You have talked together 
about their beauty, have seen how their “leetle hands unfold 
softer’n a baby’s be at three days old,” have learned how 
wonderfully Mother Nature cares for her children. Now 
you want a reading lesson which will gather up and fix what 
the children have observed and at the same time train them 
to express their ideas in written language. 

You and your pupils have seen and talked about so much. 
You cannot put it all in your reading lesson. You can 
largely determine the matter, arrangement, and general 
character of the reading lesson by your questions. What 
shall you select? How shall you arrange it? In what form 
should it be expressed ? 

Remembering that the object of the reading lesson is to 
train our pupils to express and gain ideas by or through 
written or printed language, and to clarify and clinch these 
ideas in the children’s minds, the question arises — What 
ideas? The important ones, of course; those which will 
best develop the child and are most essential for a clear 
understanding of the bud and its development. 

We have agreed that the life, development and protection 
of the bud appeal most strongly to the children. Shall we 
not emphasize, in our reading lessons, those features which 
best bring these out? When we remember, also, how diffi- 
cult it is for children to express form, position, and structure 
by means of language, how much more easily they can tell 
about these by drawing or modelling, we see another reason 
for dwelling, in our reading lesson, on the life side of the 
bud. 

Bearing this principle in mind we will, by our questions, 
bring out some such statements as the following : 

The buds were shaped like eggs when we first saw them. 
They were covered with scales. The scales were like fish 
scales. The scales lapped over each other, like shingles on 
a roof. On the scales was a sticky varnish. 

We put the stems in water. In a few days the buds 
began to swell. The varnish got soft. The scales were 
pushed out. 

Then we saw some leaves in the bud. Each leaf was 
covered with soft gray fur. Each leaf had many little parts. 
Some leaves had five parts and some had seven parts. Each 
part was folded along the middle. These parts were all 
pressed together, like a baby’s fingers. 

The fur and the scales keep the baby leaves warm. They 
are folded to keep warm. The varnish keeps the water out. 

Two weeks after we put the buds in water the leaves 
began to push apart. Each part began to unfold. Soon 
the outside leaves were all spread out. Then we saw more 
little leaves in the middle. They were all doubled up and 
covered with fur, to keep warm. 

In the lesson many facts are omitted which the children 
saw and will tell about; the color of the bark, the breathing 
pores in the bark, the leaf-scars, the rings or bud-scale scars. 
But these have little or nothing to do with the special 
subject of the reading lesson, the development ard protection 
of the bud. 

Neither have we said anything about the arrangement 
(opposite) of buds and scales, or the exact shape of the 
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scales. These can be shown much more clearly and more 
easily by a drawing. Why insist on telling it in words when 
the word description will at best be vague? 

Almost as important as the selection of matter is its 
arrangement. The ideas thus expressed must be related if 
they are to be fixed in the mind. It is comparatively easy 
to understand and remember ideas arranged in order, each 
related to the one preceding and the one following it. It is 
difficult to follow, and almost impossible to remember, a 
series of statements thrown together without order or 
sequence. 

Arrange and keep the statements in logical order. If a 
pupil tells something not related to the previous statement, 
put it aside until you can find a place for it. With older 
primary pupils it may be wise to sometimes have the chil- 
dren tell all they can, without questions or any special 
attention to order ; write these statements on the board, and, 
when the pupils have told all they can, arrange (with them, 
not for them) the statements in order or sequence, getting 
the children to fill inthe gaps. This will give them practice 
in arranging or grouping ideas. 

It is sometimes helpful to have the pupils criticise the 
statements as to exactness and clearness. Do they tell the 
truth, the whole truth (as far as they have seen it), and 
nothing but the truth? Are they as clear as they can be 
made? 

Turning from the matter to the children, we must ask: Is 
the lesson adapted to the children; not merely is it simple 
enough, but is the form of the lesson the most natural for 
the children ? 

This brings up the question: What form of language 
expression is most natural for the children? We may 
describe the horse-chestnut buds impersonally and in the 
third person. “The bud” or “it” did or was so and so. 
We may lead the child to tell about “our” buds or “my” 
bud, to tell what “I” or “we” did or saw or thought, 
make it more personal. Or we may have the child personify 
the bud, either telling about it as a living being, or making 
the bud tell its own story, or imagining himself to be the bud. 

In the first case the bud is an abstract thing far removed 
from the child. In the second case each child is telling 
about the concrete bud in his hands, or before his eyes. In 
the third case the bud is, for the time being, himself, not 
something outside of himself. In personification he becomes 
the bud. 

I need not ask primary teachers, who have really studied 
children, which of these forms of language expression is 
most expressive for the little folks, which is most natural, 
attractive, and simple. The child idealizes and personifies 
everything about him. 

Occasionally we may, in our reading lessons, tell about 
“the chestnut bud,” an abstract general idea. Oftener we 


‘will read about “my” or “our” buds and what “we” saw. 


Sometimes our little “‘ make believes”’ will imagine that they 
are buds and will very much enjoy helping the teacher tell 
about their life as buds. Try this and see how the eyes 
brighten and the lagging pupils become more interested and 
attentive. 

Miss Bass’ Nature Stories, for the second grade, illustrate 
admirably the value of personifications in the reading 
lessons. But neither this nor any other reader can take the 
place of blackboard lesson made by the teacher and children, 
and based on what they have been observing together. 

So far as the reading lesson is to train the children to 
express ideas and to fix the more important ideas which 
they have, we must get them from the children. But we 
must not stop here. A fountain cannot rise higher than its 
source. If we limit the children in their reading lesson to 
their own ideas, we narrow their horizon. 

Often we should give them for their reading lesson the 
best and most beautiful thoughts from others about what 
they have been observing. The very best literature is not 
too good for our primary children. It lifts them up. It 
gives them glimpses of a greater, nobler world of thought. 
If it is a little above them, it only makes them look higher. 
It is much better to have the literature a little above their 
comprehension than below it. 
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Second Year in Drawing VI 
WALTER SARGENT Ass’t State Supervisor Drawing, Massachusetts 


TRIANGLE is a very simple 
figure, but to be able to draw it 
well is to be able to judge the 
proportions of almost any sim- 
ple object. To see it in its 
varying proportions is to see 
the typeon which Nature bases 
many of her lovely leaf forms. 
To know its history is to know 
something of the history of 
. ‘science, art and religion. To 
--._ understand the relation be- 
tween its sides and angles is to 
know the principle by which 
we are able to stand on this earth and measure space, and 
know how far from us the stars are. 

The children have been studying form from the three 
types and their bisections. Such a variety of similar shapes 
as they have found! Now as we study the geometric 
figures, let us see if the type forms can give us these also. 
Have any of them a triangle to show? Yes. Here are two 
on the half cube. Early in the work the children, as they 
studied the forms, found out how many faces they had; 
how many edges; what kinds of faces and edges; what 
objects were similar in form. Let us study the triangle in 
the same manner. What can they tell about it? 

“Tt is a face.” 

“Yes; what else?” 

“It has edges.” 

“It has angles.” ; 

“So many of the other shapes have all these, too. Let 
us study each part again and see what the triangle has which 
makes it different from all other figures. How about the 
face?”’ 

“It is a plane face.” 

“ And the edges?” 

“There are three edges. 

“ And the angles?” 

“It has three angles.” 

Let the pupils write or tell what they have found out 
about the triangle. Among the results there will probably 
be several good definitions of a triangle. 

is a plane face 
A triangle { bounded by “hree straight edges, 
(and having three angles. 






They are straight.” 








Fig. 


But the triangle found on the half cube is only one sort 
of triangle. There are many others. Any plane face 
bounded by three straight edges and having three angles is 
a triangle. How many of the children have seen or can 
sketch triangles of other shapes. Let them search in the 
school-room, out of doors, and at home, for all the objects 
they can find shaped like triangles and tell about them. 
Before the next lesson have each one cut from paper five 
triangles of different shapes. For the second lesson let 
them place these in a row and tell what kinds of angles they 
find in them. One pupil finds that among his triangles 
number one has two acute angles and one right angle ; 
number two has two acute angles and one obtuse angle ; 
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number three has the same except that this obtuse angle is 
larger ; numbers four and five each have three acute angles. 
Have several pupils put their triangles on the same desk 
and arrange them, placing in one group those which have a 
right angle ; in another, those which have an obtuse angle ; 
and in a third, those which have only acute angles. Have 
the pupils find right, acute and obtuse triangles in the room. 
Draw simple sketches on the board involving the different 
triangles and have the pupils name them till they can do so 
without hesitation. Here is a kite and an old English 
house with its queer frame-work showing through the plas- 
tered side. (Fig. 1.) 

Have them pick out the different kinds of triangles 
among those cut from paper. 

Begin a list of familiar objects similar in shape to a tri- 
angle. Interest the pupils in telling how they can make 
something to represent such an object. A broom may be 
made by cutting a slightly modified triangle on which a 
small stick can be glued for a handle. A pennant, a paper 
cap, a bracket, or a three-cornered spade may be made as 
easily. Between this and the next lesson have each pupil 
make at home some simple object involving the triangular 





























Fig. 2 


shape. Interest the pupils in telling what object they think 
they will make, so they may go home with a definite idea 
about it. The objects should not be more than four inches 
in length, then they can be used as indicated in the next 
lesson. 

Lesson 3. Have a few of the pupils tell about the object 
they have made. After the paper is distributed and the 
margin lines drawn, have each pupil lay his paper so that 
the long edges extend to the right and left, and place points 
which shall bisect the upper and lower margin lines. Have 
these two points connected, thus dividing the space into 
two equal parts. Let the child place the object he has 
made upon the left half of the paper (or upon the right 
half if he is left-handed), and arrange it to look well on the 
space it is to occupy. It can be fastened in place quickly 
and neatly if the teacher passes along the aisle, and as each 
pupil lifts his object, places a bit of mucilage on the paper 
under it. This will prevent the stickiness which results 
when children handle mucilage for themselves, and is suffi- 
cient to keep the object in one place while it is being drawn. 
Have the pupils indicate by light lines the position and 
proportion of the drawings, and then complete them. 
(Fig. 2.) 

Lesson 4. Every child should bring for this lesson a tri- 
angle cut from stiff paper. Let these triangles be held 
upright with an edge resting on 
the desk. Have each pupil place 
a finger on the highest point of his 
triangle and trace the direction of 
a vertical from this point to the 
side which rests upon the desk. 
Teach the terms dase and altitude. 
ey Have pupils draw the altitude and 

Fig. 3 write the words base and altitude 
upon the lines which indicate each. 

Make the list of triangular objects as interesting as possi- 
ble. On some of the bare twigs may be found the triangular 
marks of last year’s leaf stalk. In the meadow the thin 
tracery of ice from under which the water has settled away, 
is often marked with a fantastic jumble of triangles. Last 
night I saw a stone in an old wall, Encrusting a hole at 
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one side were several finely formed quartz crystals. Each 
had six triangles. Perhaps some child interested in “ speci- 
mens ” has found similar formations. 


Grammar Division 


Most children know something about development of 
surface, which bears so important a part in our knowledge 
of the structure of form. 

If they have been among the hills during the summer 
months and have gathered birch bark, they are acquainted 
with the development of the curved face of the cylinder. 
Some of them know the pattern necessary for the cover of 
a base ball and have cut paper the right shape to make a 
a cornucopia. They will have little trouble in understand- 
ing the subject. Have a cube wrapped in a flat made out 
of paper, to show the development of its surface, and 
unfold this before the pupils to show them its shape and the 
relation of the faces. Distribute the cubes and have the 
pupils describe and show by sketches how they would make 
a development of its surface. Lead them to decide upon 
the most convenient shape for the flat. 

For the next lesson have the children tell some of the 
practical uses they have found for a knowledge of develop- 
ment of surface, as in the making of boxes, stove-pipes, tin 
pans, etc. Distribute the cubes and have the pupils draw 
with the ruler an accurate development of its surface. 
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Fig. 4 


This order of lessons may be followed during the month. 

1. Review working drawings and have pupils make a 
working drawing of some simple object, as a bottle or box. 

2. Teach development of surface.. Have the pupils 
describe how they would develop the surface of the cube. 

3- Have pupils draw an accurate development of the 
surface of a cube. 

4. Have a flat drawn which shall represent the surface 
of a cube 2” on each edge. Add the laps as in Fig. 4. 

5. Let the children cut out the pattern made in the 
prévious lesson; fold it and construct a cube, pasting it 
together by means of the laps. 
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Hygiene for the Babies IV 


OW can the teacher have any influence over the food 
of her children? Is not that the parent’s province 
exclusively? Yes, if that parent is thoughtful, firm and 

intelligent enough to manage this matter. But it is not too 
much to assume that a great proportion of our children are 
not properly cared for in the matter of healthful and nutri- 
tious food. 

In approaching this subject with the children, the teacher 
needs to put on her softest pair of kids, and handle the 
matter with all the care and tact of which she is capable. 
One false or hasty step will precipitate her into trouble, 
from which she cannot easily extricate herself. A few direct 


suggestions here may be helpful. 


Never allow any matter of food to be discussed from the 
home standpoint. That is, when the declaration, “My 
mother says so-and-so,” “ My mother lets me eat this and 
that,” comes from the children, disregard it utterly as to 
any expression of opinion of that particular mother or that 
special article of food. The mother is the child’s ultimatum 
and authority, and great skill is needed in evading all such 
statements. Let that special point go for the present and 
take it up under the,head of a generalization another time. 
Nothing so safe as generalizations upon subjects that 
touch the home. That home may be unfortunate for 
the child, but it is not the teacher’s province to show that 
she even thinks so. 

First of all, has the child had a proper or sufficient break- 
fast before he or she came to school? ‘The fact as to this 
point alone, might be a revelation to many primary teachers, 
and explain many things in the child’s behavior or stupidity 
during the forenoon. 

But how can such a thing be ascertained? Never by 
questioning that child before others. Such matters must be 
treated with the utmost delicacy, and never touched at all 
except in cases where practical child study is seeking 
hidden causes for existing conditions that furnish no clue. 
In such cases, a friendly call at the child’s home and a little 
questioning as to the child’s habits will bring out enough 
facts for reasonable conclusions. 

As to what children shall eat, it is easy to give one’s 
influence by word, look and tone against certain articles of 
harmful food, such as hot bread, rich cake, puddings or 
pastry, greasy food, and the like; and equally easy, at the 
same time, to teach a respect for grains and fruits, as the 
most natural and sensible substitutes. The lesson will be 
carried home and not without effect. 

In the matter of healthful drink for children, tea and 
coffee which they may be weakly indulged in at home can be 
quietly discountenanced and the glass of milk put in its 
place. And right here, if the teacher accomplishes nothing 
else along this line but to teach children Aow to drink a 
glass of milk, she has done enough for future generations to 
rise up and call her blessed. Physiologists and physicians 
tell us that milk should be slowly sipped, or, as is sometimes 
said to make it more emphatic, chewed, and never taken 
as one would take a glass of water. A little child with no 
appetite in the morning, who has hastily swallowed a glass 
of cold m lk before coming to school is in no proper condi- 
tion for a morning talk or a study in ethics. Physical indi- 
gestion is a dead enemy to mental, moral or spiritual 
assimilation. 

Perhaps the most universal wrong among children in the 
matter of food is the common habit of “eating between 
meals.’”’ It is granted, of course, that children should par- 
take of food more frequently than grown people, but that 
fact is not a license for the general custom among all chil- 
dren of eating whenever the fancy strikes them. Firm and 
judicious must be the parent who can resist the pleading of 
children tor “something to eat’’ at all hours of the day. 
The request largely arises from a restless desire to “do 
something,” or often from the cravings of indigestion, and is 
mistaken for a natural call for food, and thus the foundation is 
laid for life-long misery. 
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Here the teacher should give her influence for regularity 
of meals, with a strong, steady, unintermitting force, and re- 
ferring to the matter again and again. Enough can be 
explained to the child that is within the realm of child 
comprehension, to show him the wy, and engage his 
cooperation. No use to pronounce a fiat in the matter, 
and no use to talk technical digestion to him; but there 
are ways and means to make him understand, and the 
primary teacher knows how to use them. 

Is the skeptical teacher wondering what she can do in the 
few minutes at her disposal for these subjects, to counteract 
the stronger home influence? But how and where are the 
children who are ignorantly or thoughtlessly permitted to 
transgress at home, to get this corrective check, if not at 
school? Then is not what “teacher says,” a pebble 
dropped into the life stream where the widening wave cir- 
cles never cease till they touch the other shore. Does a 
teacher dare to neglect to speak of these things, so vital to 
the health and welfare of the child. The physical training 
of little children in the school-room, means something more 
than daily exercises in gymnastics. 


“Normal School English” 


(The following letter explains itself—Eb.) 
Cot. F. W. PARKER: 


My dear Sir:—I have read your admirable lesson 
on “Thought Analysis” in Primary Epucation, (Zhe Zagie.) 
What especially pleases me is its adherence to the idiom 
of the English language. I have had to combat our idiotic 
normal school English so much, that it is a great relief to 
me to have a master give an example. They will badger the 
children by what they call “complete sentences” into using 
a language they will never read nor speak. I call it the 
normal school language. Just try a few sentences with the 
normal tongife and see how it takes the very life out of the 
lesson. 

Where does it carry young children? 

(Normal answer) It carries young children to its nest. 

(Parker or English) To its nest. 

Who saw the child? An eagle. 

(Normal English) An eagle saw the child. 

What were they doing? 

The men, women, and children were making hay. 

(Correct English) Making hay. 

And so on, “ ad nauseam.” 


Shall we ever be free from this idiotic attempt to pad our 
language — to make foot-ball reporters? 
May your strong arm be forever strengthened. 


Yours truly, 
Winchester, Mass. E. Hunt 


Clergyman (examining a Sunday school class): ‘‘ Now, can 
any of you tell me what are sins of omission?” Small Scholar: 
‘¢ Please, sir, they’re sins you ought to have committed and 
haven’t.”— Tid-Bits 


He Knew 


Neighbor — ‘‘ Bertie, your mother is calling you.” Bertie — 
‘* Yes’um, I know it, but I fancy she don’t want me very bad.” 
Neighbor —‘** She has called you seven times already.” Bertie — 
** Yes, I know; but she hasn’t called ‘ Albert’ yet.” 
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Spring Plant Work 


” Does some teacher say, “O, I have no heart to begin the 

plant work over again this year. The same old story of 
planting the bean and talking cotyledons, plumule, roots, 
rootlets, over again! I am very tired of it!” 

Are you? If it isan old story to you it is not to the 
children. And it is a little discouraging for its success this 
year, if the teacher really begins it with awearied perfunctory 
feeling. But it cannot last. When once the baby sprout 
appears above the surface there must come to every woman 
teacher’s heart a desire to protect it, to care for it, and to 
see it grow. Then there is something indescribable, that 
comes from working in the earth itself that is always a 
heart’s ease in its influence. Give yourself up to it teachers, 
and welcome with all hospitality the first upspringings of 
fresh plant growth in the school-room. After a whole 
winter of dried and inanimate “ specimens”’ for observation 
and nature study, the fresh, green things must be very 
welcome, and I will stand sponsor for you all that you will 
be loving them in a week with all the old time fervor, and 
that the little ones will catch your spirit of reverence for 
this old, old resurrection-story, ever fresh, ever new. 

Make an effort, teachers, to drop the intensity of the 
winter work, and take up all the spring work with a greater 
feeling of ease and enjoyment. You will be all the better 
for the “let down,” and in a more receptive mood for the 
little truths that nature whispers to those who know how to 
listen to her. 

Can’t you begin the work in some new way this year? 
Almost any botany will refresh your memory as to technical 
terms and processes, but the botany was never written that 
will tell you how to first approach your little children with 
this spring story. Can’t you begin with a make-believe 
story of your own? It will be better than anything you can 
find in books, because it will be told with a loving touch 
and enthusiasm that we all feel for our own creations. 
Above all things don’t make the handling of the first green 
things a commonplace matter. Touch them as daintily 
yourself as if they were the soft tips of baby fingers and the 
children will do the same. 

And yet one closing word. Don’t I implore of you, don’¢ 
begin this first introduction of spring growth as a Zsson, and 
don’t ask them to write it on their slates till they are so 
full of the joy and sentiment of it all that they are longing 
for expression. Then let them /e2 it first in their own way. 
After all, the best of this spring nature work will “ soak in” 
and find neither oral nor written expression until the time 
comes when the children are children no longer. 





Plants and Insects 


A series of these articles will begin in this number by 
Mara L. Pratt, upon the marvellous adaptation of plants and 
insects to each other and of their mutual need of each other. 
This phase of plant life has mof been generally considered 
in the school-room but it is full of fascinating interest and 
opens a new world for observation and thought for both 
teacher and children. “The Willow and the Bees” in this 
number is worth the study of every primary teacher before 
touching upon “ Pussy-Willows”’ in the school-room. And 
it will need study. Merely the reading of the article will not 
be enough. The subject is too new in plant treatment in 
the school-room to be taken up without considerable 
research into the mysteries of it. But it will repay every 
effort as an ethical consideration alone. The marvellous 
adaptation of plant to insect for dissemination and repro- 
ductive purposes cannot fail to lift the thought to the great 
Plan of the universe that overlooked nothing but made even 
the bees and the flowers to contribute to each other. The 
true study of plants in the coming spring months will always 
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lead the children to see that these things do not merely 
“happen ” but are evidences of the loving Thought and care 
everywhere about us. 


Child Study. An Appeal 


The editor of this paper would rather have the gift of 
mental clairvoyance with its power to look right into the 
minds of primary teachers upon this subject of child 
study at this particular time, than that of any other magic 
endowment. 


Why? Because that would be the surest way to find out 
exactly what you think and feel about it, and how to help 
you to a clearer understanding of what child study means to 
you as teachers, so far as I may be able to do it. There is 
hardly a rural school house at the corners that has not been 
reached by echoes of child study doings within the last year, 
if the teacher ever opens an educational magazine or attends. 
an educational gathering. It is “in the air” everywhere, 
and whether or not teachers are inclined to ignore it as one 
more “ new thing,’ that does not immediately affect them, 
the fact is clear that it cannot be overlooked much longer. 
The time is coming and has come when all teachers who 
make any claim to progressiveness or knowledge of educa- 
tional movements must do their own reading and thinking 
upon this subject. 

But in the absence of the power of divination, I shall 
venture to ask you to tell me what I wish to know about 
your feelings and knowledge of child study, by personal 
letters. I have never asked any assistance or information 
upon this page that the response has not been prompt, gen- 
erous and general. Please, teachers, do not let this be an 
exception. Upon my part, I promise to keep your letters 
in perfect confidence. Nota word of their contents shall 
be published without your special permission. My only 
object in making this request is to ascertain your attitude 
and knowledge toward the subject. Please be frank and 


explicit in reply and let every communication be over the 
true name. 


The following questions may assist you by way of sug- 
gestion. 


Have you ever given the subject any special thought? What is the 
motive for child study? 

Have you read any literature upon the subject? If so, what? Men- 
tion in detail what you have read, where it was read and who wrote it. 

Do you know of any states or cities that have formed a society for 
child study? 

{s there any magazine devoted to the subject of child study? If so, 
where is it printed and by whom edited? 

Who is called the “ father of child study” in the United States? 

Can you mention any means that have recently been employed in the 
school-rooms in the interests of child study, to ascertain the feelings and 
opinions of children upon matters connected with their play, study or 
individual experiences? 

What has been done to test the seeing and hearing of the children 
and what has been the object of such tests in connection with their 
school-room work? : 

What weights and measurements of children have been taken in the 
school-room and what was the object of such investigation ? 

What is your opinion of the ability of children to decide upon the 
justice or injustice of their own punishment upon any given occasion? 

Does this matter of child study seem to you as wholly new, or have 
you been doing a little or much of this work in the past without making 
special mention of it? 

Have you taken any special method in the last six months of ascer- 
taining whether any of your children who have seemed especially dull 
and hopeless in their work, have physical defects that would explain the 
seeming stupidity? If so, what have you done and what have been your 
results ? 

Have you any real personal interest in child study or have you tried 
to cultivate it because it was “ the thing to do?” 

If teachers should undertake to carry out the numerous suggestious 
for child study in the schaol-room, what would be the principal difficulties 
they would encounter? 

If a thorough, systematic and individual system of child study could 
be introduced into our public schools, amd the results obtained could be 
acted upon, what would be the effect upon the present arrangement of 
these schools, as to numbers, classification, methods, results, etc? 

If public opinion should be aroused as to the necessity of child study 
and individual instruction 40 the point of consistent action, how would it 
affect the teacher’s position? Would her work be more exhausting? 
Would her relation to the homes of the children be changed? Would 
her relation to society be changed? 


Will you take a little time to think upon these questions 
and then answer in all frankness? Particular attention is 
called to the closing paragraph of questions. 
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The March Wind 

“Dear me,” said the little Willow Catkin; “here am I 
with all this pollen made!” 

“What am I going to do to get it over to my good 
brothers in that tree so faraway. It was made for them ; 
and they want it now, I am sure.” 

And the willow looked up and down the field for a bee to 
come and help. 

“Too early for bees,’’ roared the March wind. ‘Too 
early! Too! Too! Too-oo-0!” 

‘But what shall I do?” asked the anxious little Willow. 

“Give it to me, little Willow,” said the Wind. “I’m in 
a hurry, and I’m busy; but I’ll take it for you! For you! 
For you! For you-oo-o!” M. 

The Baby Mouse’ s Lesson 

It was very still in the school-room. 

“1 don’t believe there’s a child left,’’ said mamma mouse, 
peeping out of the wardrobe. ‘‘ Come, dears!” 

The little family needed no second bidding. O, what 
bright eyes, what nimble feet, as they scampered to the back 
row of desks where the children ate their luncheons, and 
where there were always a few crumbs left. 

“T like the little yellow-haired girl’s lunch best,” said the 
baby of the family, swallowing the dainty tid-bits in such a 
hurry that he nearly choked. “Here — that’s mine!” he 
cried sharply, as his little sister nibbled at a crumb of cheese 
by his side. 

“ Dickey,” said his mamma, reprovingly, “‘ 1 am surprised ! 
And after what you heard and saw this noon, too! Have 
you forgotten? Do you want to grow up like Jim Evans?” 

Dickey hung his head. Jim Evans! ‘That rough, greedy, 
growling Jim Evans, who was so rude to every one, and took 
such big bites! No, indeed, he did not want to be like 
him — but he did not eat like him, anyway! Just then 
Dickey caught a glimpse of himself in a little round looking- 
glass which had rolled upon the floor from somebody’s desk. 
He started. Did he look like that? Why, his cheeks 
bulged out as much as Jim’s! He would never take such a 
mouthful again. And his little sister— he had spoken as 
unkindly and impolitely to her as Jim ever had to any of 
the girls! O, he was ashamed of himself ! 

“ Mamma,” he murmured, creeping up to his mother and 
sisters, ‘I want you all to have the little yellow-haired girl’s 
lunch. I’m not going to take another crumb! And I’m 
never going to speak like that again! I don’t want to be 
like Jim Evans —and I have been to-day —and I looked 
like Bim, too!”” He glanced towards the looking-glass, and 
hid his face. 

“It we could only all see ourselves as others see us,’’ said 
his mother, “it would be a very different sort of world!” 

E. R. 


Out for a Frolic 

“I’m out for a frolic, little trees,” laughed the bold 
March Wind. “So, look out, look out! I may like to 
push you over just for fun; or tear you up by the roots as I 
did a big oak on the river bank last night.” 

“ Frolic as you please,”’ said the little Birches ; “ we know 
you will not harm us.” 

“Let’s see who is the strongest,” laughed the Wind. 
And he ran up into a hilltop, took a long, deep breath, then 
with a great cry rushed down the hillside across the plain, 
straight into the little group of birches. 

The little birches bent low, every one, as the wind bore 
down upon them. 

“There, little Birches,” laughed the Wind. “You see I 
could bear you down to the earth and break you every one.” 
But just then the Wind turned back ; when lo, every birch 
stood as erect and firm as ever. 

“ That is very strange,” whistled the Wind. “Are those 
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little birches stronger than that great oak? I do not under- 
stand.” And away he hurried down the valley, for he 
thought he saw the birches laughing at him. M. 


Grass Blades 

“QO the pretty green grass! I’m glad it has come,” said 
Ethel. 

“ What is the grass made of?” asked her mother. 

“ Why, just grass, isn’t it?”’ 

“Go and pick some,” said her mother. 

So Ethel picked a handful. 

“Tiny little things, you see,” said her mother. “ Think 
how many of these little blades it takes to cover a field! 
Yet tiny as they are, the lawns and meadows would never be 
covered with grass without them. Every little blade has its 
place and its use. The meadow is beautiful because every 
smallest spear of grass is beautiful.” 

Cc. 


Brown Buds 

“ Why do you put those sticks in the vase, mamma?” 

* Wait and see.” 

So Ned waited. For several days they looked just the 
same ; brown sticks with little bunches on the ends, such as 
you have seen all winter long on the trees. 

“Why, mamma, I believe they are opening!”" That was 
what Ned said one sunny morning.. 

There was no doubt about it. They were opening fast. 

“ Did you know they were green inside?” 

“ Of course,” answered his mother laughing. 

“Why, they are leaves,” said Ned one day. “ Green 
leaves with stems!” 

He went away in vacation and stayed a week. When he 
came back there were beautiful pink buds showing, and when 
they opened their eyes they were apple blossoms. Green 
leaves, pink buds, white blossoms,— all from the brown 
sticks ! c. 

















The Wind and aig Sun 


The Power of Gentleness 

“T am stronger than you are,” said the cold north wind. 

“ Indeed you are not,” answered the soft, warm sun. 

“ Indeed, but I am.” 

“ Indeed, but you are not.” 

“T will prove that I am stronger.” 

“ T will prove that / am stronger.” 

Just then a traveler was seen on the highway. 

“T can get that traveler’s coat off from his back,” said the 
cold north wind. 

“And I, also, can get that traveler’s coat off from his 
back,” answered the soft, warm sun. 

“ Try it,’’ roared the cold north wind. 

“ You try it first,” answered the soft, warm sun. 

So the north wind blew a furious blast. The man was 
nearly blown down. The clasp of his coat was broken; but 
he held it close about him and struggled on. 

Again the north wind blew ; but the man only stood still, 
holding his cloak close until the blast was over. 

“Tt is my turn now,” said the sun. So he came out from 
behind the cloud, and poured his hot noon-tide rays straight 
down upon the traveler. 

“ This is a strange climate,’’ said the traveler. “ First so 
cold, then so hot, I must take off this heavy coat. And 
here is a shady place beneath this tree. I must sit down 
and rest. I will sleep; and this coat shall be my pillow.” 

—“ 4isop's Fables,” Educational Publishing Co. 
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The Coming of Spring 
The birds are coming home soon ; 
I look for them every day ; 
I listen to catch the first wild strain, 
For they must be singing by May. 


The blue-bird, he’ll come first, you know, 
Like a violet that has taken wings ; 

And the red-breast trills while his nest he builds, 
I can hum the song that he sings. 


The Frogs were Talking 


At close of day 

As I went walking 
This is the way 

The frogs were talking. 


** Croak, croak” — the big one spoke, 
‘* Climb up, little frog, 
If your legs are able; 
You will find this log 
Is very comfortable.” 


** Croak, croak — the little one spoke, 
‘* Oh, my darling Pappy, 
Aren’t we gay and happy? 
Oh, my pretty Mammy, 
Aren’t we cool and clammy? 


** Croak, croak ”— the big one spoke, 
‘¢ Can you tell me whether 
We shall have clear weather? 
All the stars to-night 
Are especially bright.” 


** Croak, croak ”— the big one spoke, 
‘*Mercy! How it shines 
Up above the pines, 
That little moon, so high 
In the crystal sky.” 


** Croak, croak ”— the jolly one spoke, 
‘* Let us make a noise. 
There are not any boys; 
I dearly love a riot, 
And the lake’s too quiet.” 


Splash! dash! away with a crash, 
Off of every stump, 
Each one gives a jump, 
And, diving as they scatter, 
Put an end to their chatter. 


That was the way 
The frogs were talking 
At the close of the day 
As I went walking. 
— Blanche Nevin 


Class Recitation 
Who Likes the Rain? 


“J,” said the duck, “ call it fun, 
For I have my little rubbers on ; 
They make a cunning tree-toad track, 
In the soft, cool mud ; quack! quack !” 


“],"" said the dandelion, “ I ; 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry ;” 
And she lifted her little yellow head, 
Out of her green grassy bed. 


“T hope ’twill pour, I hope ’twill pour,”’ 
Croaked the tree-toad from his gray back door, 
“For with a broad leaf for a roof, 
I’m perfectly weather proof.” 
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Sang the brook, “I laugh at every drop, 
And wish it would never need to stop, ' 
Until a broad river I’d grown to be, y 
And could find my way again to the sea. 

— Anon 


Sk Ww 


Ten Little Men 


Ten little men all in a row. 

Ten little men to market go. 

The thumbkins go to buy some meat, 

The pointers go to buy some wheat, 

The long men go to carry back 

The great, big bundles in a sack, 

The gold men go to buy some silk, 

The babies go to get some milk. — Sei. 


iain Lert BLP. 





A Busy Day 


The bluff March Wind set out from home 
Before the peep of day, 
But nobody seemed to be glad he had come, 
. And nobody asked him to stay. 


Yet he dried up the snowbanks far and near, 
And made the snow-clouds roll, 

Huddled up in a heap, like driven sheep, 
’Way off to the cold North Pole. 


He broke the ice on the river’s back 
And floated it down the tide, 

And the wild ducks came with a loud ‘‘ Quack, quack! * 
To play in the waters wide. 


He snatched the hat off Johnny’s head 
And rolled it on and on, 

And oh, what a merry chase it led 
Little laughing and scampering John! 


He swung the tree where the squirrel lay 
Too late in its winter bed, 

And he seemed to say in his jolly way, 
‘* Wake up, little sleepy head!” 


He dried the yard so that Rob and Ted 
Could play at marbles there, 

And he painted their cheeks a carmine red 
With the greatest skill and care. 


He shook all the clothes-lines one by one, 
What a busy time he had! 
But nobody thanked him for all he had done; 
Now wasn’t that just too bad? — Sel. 


Daffodils 
Green crown, gold crown, 
Did you hear the blue-bird calling ? 


’Tis very early to be awake ; 
The snow has not stopped falling. ® 


Green crown, gold crown, 
I’m glad to see you coming ; 
You make me think of summer days 
With bees in clover humming. 
— S. S. Visitor 


Which is Best? 


If ohly our frocks and our aprons 

Would grow like the leaves on the trees, 
And out we could rash in the morning 

To gather and pick as we please. 


How rice it would be, and how easy, 
We never would make a misfit; 

No matter how much we might tear them, 
We never need sew up a slit. 


No tiresome mending or darning, 
No use for a needle of thread, 

No grief for a hole in the stocking, 
No scolding from mother to dread. 


And if there were never a lesson, 
No writing or spelling of words, 
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And nothing to do but be idle, He woke to find he had golden wings, 
bs And chatter and sing like the birds — And no longer need crawl over sticks and things. 
How useless, and tired, and lazy, “ Oh, the earth was nice,” said the glad butterfly, 
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How mischievous, too, we would grow. 
No, no! Tis a thousand times better 
To read and to spell and to sew — Intelligence 


Finger-Play 
Five Gallant Horses 
HATTIE LouIsE JEROME 


Five gallant horses 
Left Hand. Standing in a row, 
Ready for a race 
At the great horse-show. 


Old Chub would lag behind, 
Charlie broke and ran ; 
Racer keeps ahead 

As far as he can. 
Princess wore a golden girth — 
Tho’ weak she does her best ; 
Pony scampered very fast 

To keep up with the rest. 


Five gallant horses 
Right Hand. Slowly now they go 
Over the piano, 
To make a tune, you know. 


“ Do,” stamps the first one, 

Charlie sounds “ Re,” 

Racer chatters “ AZ,” 

Most decidedly. 

Princess is so frail and weak, 

As “* Fa,” she tries to play, 

While Pony’s hoofs bring “ So/” 
In just the daintiest way. 

DrrEcTIONS. Repeat the first four lines with the fingers carefully 
placed on a line of the desk. Then name the horses. Old Chub for the 
thumb, Racer the first finger, etc. Point with other hand to each horse 
as named. When all are named let them race to a marked line from 
front to back, repeating the next eight lines. 

For the second verse use the desk for a piano, allowing children to 


imagine each finger a horse stamping out the notes as they are mentioned 
in a strong but graceful manner. 


What’s the Use? 


If you thought you had an orange 
And it proved a lemon sour, 
Would it change the acid flavor 
To a sweet and pleasant savor 
If you scolded for an hour? — Sel. 


To Learn to Repeat 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Never let it be by halves ; 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady ; 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 
— Phebe Cary 


What Happened to a Tired Little Worm 


A tired little worm went to sleep one day, 

In a soft little cradle of silken gray, 

And he said, as he snugly curled up in his nest, 
“ Oh, crawling was pleasant, but rest is best.” 


He slept through the winter long and cold, 
All tightly up in his blankets rolled, 

And at last awoke, on a warm spring day, 
To find that the winter had gone away. 





“ But heaven is best when we learn to fly.” 


— C. F. Hemenway 


Poppy-Land Express 


The first train starts at 6 P. M. 

For the land where the Poppy grows ; 
The mother, dear, is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace-car is the mother’s arms, 
The whistle, a low, sweet strain, 

The passenger winks and nods and blinks, 
And goes to sleep in the train. 


At 8 P. M. the next train starts 
For the Poppy-land afar ; 

The summons clear falls on the ear, 
“ All aboard for the sleeping-car.” 


“ But what is the fare to Poppy-land? 
I hope it is not dear.” 
The fare is this — a hug and a kiss, 
And ’tis paid to the engineer. 
— Edgar W. Abbot 


Book Life 


I wish that I lived in a book, 

Where everything’s cheerful and nice ! 
Had I but Aladdin’s old lamp, 

I would put myself there in a trice ! 


The fire’s always bright —in a book ; 
The milk’s never watery and thin ; 
The ice on the pond is just right ; 
In a ball-game your side’s sure to win. 


Such aunts as you have — in a book ! 
Such uncles, and grandfathers, too ! 

They think that in all the wide world, 
There is not such a fellow as you ! 


And then the adventures you have ! 
You’d hardly believe they could be, 
Unless you had read for yourself 
Of those exploits by land and by sea! 


Yes, it must be fine in a book ! 
I wish I could go there to stay ! 
Where everything’s cozy and nice, 
And there’s never one commonplace day ! 
— Annie L. Hannah 


Finger- Play 
Qualities 
Thumbkins says, “ be brave,” 
Pointer says, “ behave ;”’ 
Tallman says, “be kind,” 
Ringman says, “ and mind ;” 
Baby finger says, “ that’s right "— 
And they all dance with delight 
— Child Garden 


Jimmie’s Perplexity 


“Tam terribly mixed about things of late ; 


My mind’s in a regular garble. 


Why is it that agates ain’t agate at all, 


And marbles are not made of marble?” 
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THE SIGMA PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 
In Stony LAND. By Elizabeth Harrison. 


To those who have known the spirit of Miss 
Harrison’s work inthe Kindergarten College, 
this book will need no other recommendation 
than to announce its authorship. 

The fifteen stories are sweet and simple, 
and written in the musical, flowing style that 
children love. The first, the story of a little 
child who journeyed mid every danger, to 
the witches’ cave and around the world that 
her little blind sister might have sight, and 
whose path grew at every step bright and 
beautiful and strewn with flowers, contains a 
thought for the little reader and the grown up 
reader no less. But ofall the stories the most 
beautifal is perhaps the story of Blessed Eyes, 
whose fairy gift at birth was to see the good 
in everything and in everybody; and because 
he saw these qualities, to bring them out 
always in those whose lives he touched. 
These stories are not translations or compila- 
tions; but are new and original, fresh from the 
child loving heart of the author. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 
PAUL DOMBEY. 


No where in literature are there children 
more pure and beautiful, more full of nature, 
and more close in sympathy to human hearts 
both old and young, than the children of 
Charles Dickens. In this presentation of the 
story of little Paul Dombey, the editor has 
not made Dickens over as editors along this line 
sometimes have done. She has taken the 
simple story bodily from the large and com- 
plex plot of “Dombey and Son” and except 
that she has divided now and then the long, 
complex sentences, the language is unchanged. 
The short, distinct chapters, each dramatically 
complete in itself, suit the book to the child 
for home and especially for school reading. 
The story of“ Little Nell” which was sent out 
by the Educational Publishing Co. a year ago 
has already proved that Dickens’ children are 
welcome reading tothe children. These will 
be followed later by, similarly edited, “Oliver 
Twist,” “Sissy Jupe ’ and others. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


MAP ‘MODELING IN GEOGRAPHY. Including 
the Use of Sand, Clay, Putty, Paper Pulp, 
Plaster of Paris, etc. By Dr. Albert E. Maltby. 


Those who have had any knowledge of the 
quality of school-room work which Dr. Maltby 
has always done inconnection with normal 
schools will know what to expectin this little 
book. It is a cyclopzdia of information upon 
the entire subject of modeling whatever 
material may be used. The young teacher 
who wants to know how to construct a sand 
table or how to care for clay will find explicit 
directions here as well as advanced students 
in geographical science who will wish to go 
into the subtleties of molding continents. 
The use of relief maps is also taught and 
illustrated lessons are given which will be a 
joytothe many teachers who always desire 
to “see a thing done once.” There are also 
lessons in home geography for the primary 
teachers, who wish to begin geography by the 
use of materials nearest at hand. It will be 
plain that any teacher with so wide a range 
of geographical knowledge and who knows 
the end from the beginning has imparted this 
information in a style as broad and compre- 
hensive as itis pleasing and conversational. 
The book must prove most helpful to all 
classes of teachers and all grades of school. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 
ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. By James G. Need- 
ham, A.M., Professor in Knox College. 
There is an increasing demand among 
moderately equipped schools for just such 
books asthis. Its aim is to put the pupil in 


4 the way of investigation for himself. 


The scheme is not an experiment, but has 
been thoroughly tested in the author’s own 
school and it has proved successful. The 
study of live animals, and in their everyday 
biological relation to their environment is a 
prominent feature of the book. It isa book 
especially adapted to the teacher just begin. 
ning work along the line of Zoology. 


THE WERNER CO., CHICAGO. 


THE Figst SCHOOL YEAR. By Katherine 
Beebe. 


Those teachers who followed Miss Beebe’s 
articles in The Kindergarten Magazine will be 
glad to see them gathered together in book 
form for easy reference. They were written 
in response to a request from primary teacher. 
for a practical application of Froebel’s prin- 
ciples tothe everyday work of the school-room. 
Miss Beebe has done her work in a most sym- 
pathetic manner and her direct conversational 
style is very captivating. It is a book on the 
teacher’s own plane, and that is something 
rare in these days when teachers are held at 
arms’ length and talked down to in wise 
pedagogic phrase. The book treats of “ Plays, 
Games and Songs,” “Gifts, Occupations and 
Materials,” “Science Work,” “Festivals and 
Holidays,” ‘‘Color, Form and Number,” 
“Trades, Industries, Art, Artisanship,” “‘ Self- 
Expression in the School-room,”. “Literature 
for School Children,” “‘ Concentration in Plans 
of Work,” “Growth in School Life,” “ What 
the Kindergarten does for the Children.” The 
contents of these chapters tell the range of the 
book and there is enough in each chapter to 
be worth the price of the book. We wish 
every primary teacher in the country would 
buy this book. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


WHIFFs FROM WILD MEADOWS. By Sam 
Walter Foss. 


“Should not a poet now and then 
Make songs to glad the average men?” 

So rhymes the poet atthe beginning of this 
book of verses so aptly named, “Whiffs from 
Wild Meadows.” They are verses full of the 
common homely experiences of life. Humor 
and pathos are found intermingled on every 
page in a way to hold the interest and touch 
the feelings. The book is handsomely bound 
and appropriately illustrated. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON. 
FIVE MINUTE STORIES. By Laura E. Richards. 


Every mother who takes her little child 
upon her knee will feel the worth of this book 
for story reading. Mrs. Richards seems to 
have anticipated every mood and every liking 
of children in the variety of story and verse 
she has provided for their delectation. Inno- 
cent fan, bewitching jingle, touches of tender- 
ness and bits of wisdom are all mingled 
together as bright and fleeting as are the 
varying emotions of the little folks who will 
enjoy them. The children have found a fairy 
godmother for story telling in this famous 
author who never seems to find the end of her 
resources for making the little ones happy. 
The book is handsomely illustrated and taste- 
fully bound as everything is expected to be 
that comes from this publishing house. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


A NEw ALICE IN OLD WONDERLAND. With 
sixty-seven illustrations. By Anna M. Rich- 
ards, Jr. 

The resurrection of “ Alice in Wonderland” 
will bring to many the old furore over the 
other witching book that was long ago read 
by everybody, young and old, grave and gay. 
The new Alice gets into the same sort of 
Wonderland and finds again the “ White 
Knight,” ** The Red Queen” and all the rest of 
the magic people that were so popular more 
than twenty years ago. The same laughable 
absurdities make us read on and on;and we 
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forget we are not children again in our 
searching for the wonders in the mysterious ; 
room still behind the looking giass. The 
poetry, too is not forgotten and although it is 
not quite such a delicious jumble as in the old 
Wonderland it is still topsy-turvy enough to 
make us forget that this side the looking glass 
life is still a prosy reality. The book is very 
attractive in scarlet covers and the large type, 
fine quality of paper and wealth of well-exe- 
cuted grotesque illustrations will make it a 
delight to children’s hearts. 

A Last CENTURY MaID. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton. 


This is a book of six stories. The first two 
are loca‘ed at Chalkley Hall, near Philadelphia, 
acentury ago. Little Quaker girls have thrill- 
ing adventures with Indians who prove 
friendly and make a very interesting time for 
the little children. The Indian chiefs tell 
stories which gives our second story. The 
third is “ Roy’s Christmas Eve in 1776.” “A 
Dog and a Sunbeam in Prison,” follows next. 
The Sunbeam is a human little Maggie, who 
with her dog carries sunshine and comfort to 
a prison near herhome. The illustrations are 
exquisite and add greatly to the enjoyment of 
these healthful stories. It will be a delightful 
gift book for children. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, NEW YORK CITY. 


TREASURES FROM STORY LAND. Edited by 
Edric Vredenburg. [Illustrated by Helen 
Jackson and others. 

The children who rejoice in the possession 
of this beautiful book have treasures forever- 
more. The variety, quality and beauty of the 
illustrations make it a pleasure for “ grown- 
up” people to turn its leaves, and to the 
children it must be a veritable fairyland. 
They will never tire of the stories and the 
combination of strikingly appropriate black 
and white pictures with frequent pages of 
gorgeous colored plates on heavy paper will 
be a thing of beauty and a joy forever to them 
all the year through. It is richly bound in 
boards with handsome title page illustrations 
in brilliant color. 


WHO’s THERE? 

This is a Christmas book, which is so full of 
child life and feeling that it will not lose its 
interest after Christmas is over. 

FATHER TUCK’s BIRD A. B.C. 

The same brilliant coloring in this book as in 
the preceding. Alphabetical rhymes abound 
about birds which are finely illustrated in 
their characteristic attitudes and the whole is 
educative as well as fascinating for the small 
ones who are learning a great many things at 
once. 

My LapDy’s CARRIAGE. 

A large book in pasteboard covers, full of 
childish play —pictures in the same bright 
coloring as the others. There is endless variety 
of child occupation in these large pictures. 

FALSTAFF CALENDAR FOR 1896. 

An illustrated Shakesperian calendar in 
choice colors. The old time dress and quota- 
tions from Shakespearian text gives to this 
elegantly prepared calendar the air of middle 
ages. It is an ornament to any library. 

These holiday books have been a remarkable 
contribution to the enjoyment of children and 
the publishers may be very certain they have 
been unexcelled, if not unequalled in their 
efforts for the little ones. 


J. L. HAMMETT, BOSTON. 


OUTLINE OF A YEAR’S WORK IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN. Arranged by Anna W. Devereaux. 
Supervisor of Kindergarten, Lowell, Mass. 


“This outline,” says the author, “‘is intended 
for public work and is known to be practical 
for large classes, as it has been successfully 
followed. It is based upon the order of the 
seasons. The mother plays are interwoven 
and adapted to the individual needs of the 
child. The work is intended for those who 
have already completed a kindergarten course. 
While the work has not been planned for the 
lowest primary room for graded children yet 
it is so wonderfully suggestive that every 
teacher of little children would be benefitted 
by it.” 
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IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 


Educators, Students and Brain-workers everywhere 
acknowledge that 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


is a True Brain Food, supplying to the system the elements essential to maintain the 
normal nerve force and vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 
exhaustion. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder from the brain of the 
ox and the embyro of the wheat, formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years 
ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Endorsed by leading physicians, 








ee 





Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


: Descriptive pamphlet free. Prepared only by LEX O, © West 25th 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. The best remedy known for colds in the head and © " St., New York. 


sore throats. By mail, 50cents. 


READING FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


oOo cents a copy. 








No. 1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. (2nd reader grade.) 22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. (8rd reader grade.) 
2. ®Asop’s Fables.— 1. (1st reader grade.) 23. Hawthorne's Three Golden Apples. (8rd reader grade.) 
3. ®sop’s Fables.— 2. (Ist reader grade.) 24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. (3rd reader grade.) 
4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. (2nd reader grade.) 25. Columbus. (2nd reader grade.) 
7. Little Red Riding Hood. (2nd reader grade.) 26. Israe] Putnam. (2nd reader grade.) ' 
9. Story of Bryant. (2nd reader grade.) 27. William Penn. (2nd reader grade.) ' 
ll. Selections from Zsop.—1. (ist reader grade )- 28. Washington. (2nd reader grade.) 
12. Selections from Zsop.—2. (ist reader grade.) 29. Franklin. (2nd reader grade.) 
13. Selections from Grimm.—1. (2nd reader grade.) 30. Webster. (2nd reader grade.) 
14. Selections from Grimm.—2. (2nd reader grade.) 31. Lincoln. ; (2nd reader grade ) 
20. Stories from Garden and Field. I. (2nd reader grade.) 33. The Chimewra. (Hawthorne.) (3rd reader grade.) 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. Il1.. (2nd reader grade.) 34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) (8rd reader grade.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


683 Fifth Ave., N Y. 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Drawing 
Tired Brain 


In Primary Grades. | 
Elementary Drawing Simplified. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

A brain food. It increases the 


Complete, 400 Illus, Cloth. Price,75 cents. By D. R. Aucssurc. 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts asageneraltonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 

































Prof. Augsburg’s book seems to me like a revelation, It is so simple, clear, and 
comprehensive, that the book must at once win its way into the hearts of teachers. 
Both in his drawing and in his text, Prof. Augsburg shows power to Jresent what he 
intends to teach. From a psychological stand-point, the book is accurate and natural. 
Above all else, it is a self-instructor and thus reaches the practical level of everyday 
life. Cuas. C. Bover, Professor of Pedagogy, Kutztown, Pa. 



















We confidently recommend this work as presenting the only satisfactory system 
for interesting the little ones in the drawing lesson. They are ‘‘ doing something” 
which they can comprehend. 














Dr. O. C. Stout, Syraeuse, N. Y., 
says : 


Lessons in Industrial Drawing. 


By Mary Isaset Gitmore, New York. Small gto. Fully Jilus. Price, 
so cents. 







“1 gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental 
exertion. Immediate relief and ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 





Including Form-Study, Paper Folding, Stick-Laying, Construction, Repre- 
sentation and Decoration. 


Primary Manual Training. 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, PAPER, 
AND COLOR WORK. 


By Carouine F, Cutter, Special Instructor to the Primary Teachers 
of Boston. 


wae Unanimously adopted by the School Committee of Boston. 
Cloth. Fully Illus, Price,75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


63 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


































Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 









For sale by All Druggists. 
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The Trojan- War 


Mara L. Pratr 


It had rained for three whole days, and 
Rob was tired of staying in the house. 





“ Let’s go up to the nursery and play with 
the Christmas toys,” said big sister Ruth. 
“'Theyr’e not all broken yet, are they? 





“No,” said Rob: “only eight or leven 
of them;” and away Ruth and Rob ran 
upstairs. 





Now Ruth was a college girl, and that’s the 
way, I suspect, that she and Rob came to play 
Trojan War. 





“Dear me!” said Ruth; “what a lot of 
soldiers!” “DTve got some more, too,” said 
Rob. “See! this horse is full of soldiers! I 
put them in there to have a nice ride.” 





Why Rob, that’s just like the Trojan War 
I’m reading about at college. Let’s play 
Trojan War. 





“First we must make some high walls with 
your blocks around our cities; for in those 
days, cities always had walls around them. 





“Now, we'll put a few soldiers on the top 
of our walls—one at each corner; they are 
the sentinels. They watch day and night, lest 
an enemy should approach. 





“There! now you be King Menelaus, and 
I'll be Prince Paris. Play I had stolen some- 
thing very beautiful from your city, and you 
had marched all of your soldiers up to the 
walls of my city to try to get it back from me. 





“Play we have had ever so many battles, 
but I cannot drive your soldiers away; neither 
can you get into my city. 





“ Here’s Hector, Paris’ brother, and the very 
bravest soldier in my city. Hector had a dear 
little baby boy; and it was very hard for him 
to go away and leave him. 





“Tf I never come back,” Hector said to the 
little boy’s mother, “train the child up to be 
brave and good. 





* And there’s a soldier with his heel broken 
off. We'll call him Achilles. That is your 
bravest soldier. 





“One reason he was so brave was this: 
when he was a tiny baby, his mother dipped 
him in a river of magic water. 
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*'Wherever the water touched him, he was 
forever proof against any injury. 





* But, you see, his mother had to hold him 


by one heel when she dipped him in the 
water. 





* And there was one little place on the heel 
covered by her hand that the water didn’t 
touch. Nobody knew this for a long time. 





“They used to shoot their spears straight at 
him; but they did him no harm, not even if 
they struck him, unless they struck this heel. 





* Now comes the best fun of all. You must 
tell your soldiers that you are going to play a 
joke upon us in the city. 





“Tell them, as Menelaus did in the truly 
Trojan War, that they are to build a big, big 
wooden horse. That’s right! Get your horse. 
We'll play it’s the one your Greek soldiers 
have built. 





* Now, you fill the horse full of your very 
best soldiers, and hide all the rest where my 
soldiers can’t see them. Push the wooden 
horse close up to my gate. 





* Now, listen! hear what my sentinels say 
when they see it in the morning light. 





“Why! the Greeks have gone away! 
They’ve gone home! They were tired of 
trying to gain our city! How glad we are. 





“ But see that big wooden horse! What is 
it! How strange it is! We'll open the gates 
and pull it in! What fun!” 





Rob danced up and down for joy; it was the 
very best play he ever knew. 





* Now, be very, very still. Hush! it is night 
now! All my soldiers are asleep. 





“’Sh! now your soldiers peep out from the 
wooden horse. Still! not a bit of noise! See, 
they creep towards the gates. 








“They open them! Then they run and tell 
your soldiers. Quick, quick, Rob, bring your 
soldiers back to my gates! Push them into my 
city! 





“There! the Trojan War is at an end. You 
have won the city. My soldiers are yours, 
Menelaus, just as it happened in the truly 
Trojan War hundreds of years ago!” 
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NOTES. 


STORIES OF GREAT MEN. Boston: Educational 
Publishing Co. 

This book is in large type and single line sen- 
tences, written and edited by an active primary 
teacher, who first used the manuscripts in her 
own school-room. We are confident, therefore, 
that second year teachers will not find this 
book a disappointment if they select it for 
the grade for which it is advertised. The 
subject matter is made up of the boyhocd 
lives of Lincoln, Webster, Columbus, Penn, 
and Franklin — men whose lives have anec- 
dotes of particular interest to even young 
children. 


—Flagg’s A Year Among the Trees is exceed- 
ingly suggestiveand helpful. Itis laden with 
the spirit of nature study, the spirit which 
makes us love the trees and allnature. After 
reading the book, particularly if read out of 
doors, in company with the trees themselves, 
a teacher must catch something of the spirit 
in which the trees and all nature must be 
approached and is much better fitted to study 
the trees with her pupils. It is a book full of 
inspiration to me. 

CHARLES B. Scorrt, 
Oswego Normal School, N. Y. 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mnrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children while teething. 
Thild suffering and crying with pais of Cutting Teeth 
su g and ¢ of Cutting 
send at once and oxy a bettl “Mrs. W 
Soothing Syrup” for Children 
the r little sufferer immediately. d upon it, 
rhea, regulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
r ates to an wels, cures 
Colle, softens the Gums, reduces I mation, and 
ives tone and energy to the whole system. “ Mrs. 
inslow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
leasant to the taste and is the prescription of one of 
oldest and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States.* Price twenty-five cents a bottle. 
Sold by all druggists throughout the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 





Stereopticons, 
Magic Lanterns 


and accessories at manufacturer's prices. 

My name appears on everything I manufacture and 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand, Send for my free catalogue. 

High grade instruments for the amateur and pro- 
fessional, especially designed for the,use of oil, lime, 
or electric light. 

CHAS. BESELER, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
218 Centre St., New Yerk City. 


Agents irate eanatis 
For Your Desk 
Applied 


Psychology. 


By J. A. McLeLuan, M.A., LL.D. 








I have enjoyed looking over the copy of 
McLellan’s “ A peiten Psychology,” just re- 
ceived. It seems to me an extremely sugges. 
tive volume, well fitted to awaken 
interest and guide the efforts of t 
teachers along worthy lines of yy Ishalli 
take pleasure in commending it to the atten- 
tion of teachers in the various educational 
meetings of the state. 

EARL BARNES, 


Dept. of Education, Stanford University, Cal. 





Extra cloth. Illustrated. 350 pages. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 





Can You Afford to be Without Them? 





ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 


County Supt of Schools, 
Cook Co., Chicago, lil., says, 
I have carefully examined the two little volumes en- 
titled AZsor’s Fasies by Mara L. Pratt. I have used them 


with my own children following the first reader. The books 
charm the children, and through reading them they learn 


to read. 


They can be profitably used as supplementary reading in 
second grade, and for that purpose I know nothing else in 
book form equal to them. They are Literature. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
Large Type Edition. 


Vols. I. and II. Illus. Price, 30 cts. each. 
This large type edition is used in the schools of 


Quincy, Clinton, Brookline, Mass.; Portland, Me.; Con- 
cord, N. H.; Ansonia, Conn. ; 
Columbus, Dayton, Ironton, O.; Lynchburg, Va. ; 
Milwaukee, Burlington, Wis. ; La Porte, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Flint, Union City, Battle Creek, Mich.; New- 
port, Ky. ; Anamosa, Cedar Rapids, Iowa ; Rockford, 
Elgin, Kankakee, Sterling, Ill. ; etc., ete. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING- CO,, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


63 Fifth Ave., N, Y. 





211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Bennington, Vt.; 





The Need of the Hour 


Historical Reading 
for Children. 


Stories of Colonial Children. 


By Mara L. PRATT, Author of American History Stories, Ete. 


Fully Illus. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Stories of Colonial Children, by Mara L. Pratt, contains 221 pages, 
with numerous characteristic illustrations. 
of historical fact for her “ Stories; ” and, by her active imagination and 
attractive style, she has made a book which will please and instruct the 
children. For by its means, they will get a vivid idea of the men aad 
women, as well as the children, of the manners, and customs and ways of 
living, in the early days of our country. 
than they would from a dry text-book on history; and they will learn it in 
a way to create an appetite for a fuller knowledge, — Pudlic Sch. Four. 


The author has taken a basis 


They will learn more history 


For Srd, 4th, and Sth Grades get the famous 


American History Stories. 


By Mara L. Pratt. 


Vols. I., I., Ill., IV. Price, 36 cents each. 


USED IN SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK, BOSTON, BROOKLYN, ETC. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO,, 50 Bromfleld St, Boston, 


63 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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